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WANTED—STILL MORE BREADTH. 


A CLERGYMAN, whose letter was not intended 
for publication, writes to us in reference’to the 
question of Disestablishment, on the impor- 
tance of making some movement for ascertain- 
ing the convictions of the clergy in regard to 
that subject. He seems to think that they are 
to be approached, and ought to be approached, 
from our side of the controversy. He even 
suggests one mode in which he thinks it may 
be done. He certainly speaks with some autho- 
rity, as having an intimate knowledge of the 
class to which he refers. We are not about to 
discuss his practical suggestions at this par- 
ticular time, nor in these columns. Perhaps 
they may more properly be dealt with else- 
where. We have simply mentioned the fact of 
our having received such a letter, and described 
the purport of it, forasmuch as it has stirred 
afresh certain thoughts relating to the conduct 
of the Liberation movement which have, from 
time to time, seriously impressed themselves 
upon our mind. 

Those of our readers who are of some years’ 
standing will do us the justice, we think, to 
bear testimony to the efforts we have made to 
raise the disestablishment movement above 
even the highest sectarian level. It is not, it 
never has been, exclusively a question for the 
Nonconformist communities. It is, indeed, 
very difficult to argue and enforce it without 
letting it be seen that Nonconformists as such 
have an interest in it peculiarly their own. 
It is hardly wonderful, therefore, that, after 
many years’ controversy carried on chiefly by 
them for the enfranchisement of Christian 
institutions from political influences and 
agencies, the object at which they aimed should 
appear to themselves, hardly less than to those 
who are ecclesiastically unconnected with them, 
to be identified with their own well-being and 
progress. Such, however, we need hardly 
say, is not the fact, or, to speak within com- 
pass, is not necessarily the fact. It is by no 
means certain that the Christian organisations 
outside of the Establishment would not largely 
suffer—in temporary and external prosperity at 
least—from the severance of the ties which 
bind the Church of England to the State. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not mean 
that they would lose, or would be likely to lose, 
an atom ofthat protection which they now re- 
ceive at the hands of law. We do not believe 


that any one of the “‘ bulwarks” of religious 
freedom would be thereby weakened in the 
least. We are sure that some of the social dis- 
advantages by which Nonconformist bodies are 
now tried would be considerably diminished, 
and, in no great lapse of time, perhaps, would 
disappear. What we do mean is that, save 
where there exist exceptional and overwhelm- 
ing objections, the religious institutions of the 
majority have an additional attraction for most 
people simply because they are those of the 
majority. We need impute no unworthy 


828 | motives to account for the natural tendency of 


men and women, even in religion, to gravitate 
towards the largest bodies. All other things 
being equal, we most of us prefer to mingle our 
spiritual aspirations and sympathies with as 
wide a surface of society as possible. We like 
to worship where the number of our fellow- 
worshippers is greatest. It is a profound 
mistake to suppose that comparative isolation 
is pleasant to Dissenters. Itis partly forced upon 
them, or, shall we say, has been forced upon them 
by State-favoured intolerance, or it is the result 
of traditional sentiments and feelings which 
have been kept alive by the natural action of a 
State Church. Remove all ground for complaint 
in regard to the inequality of treatment which 
they receive from the law, and, toa very wide 
extent indeed, you would remove also all objeo- 
tion to conform to the Episcopalian Church. 
The probability seems to be, therefore, that 
whenever disestablishment and disendowment 
shall have been Carried into effect, a multitude 
of causes will become operative to swell the 
members of the already predominant Church. 


This, however, is mere speculation. It may 
be so, or it may not, in the event. What we 
wish to point out is that Churchmen greatly 
err in taking for granted that what is done to 
change the relation of the Church of England 
to the law of the land is done mainly to gratify 
a narrow feeling of sectarian jealousy. We do 
not pretend that no such feeling exists on 
the side of Nonconformist bodies. As 
passion seldom exhibits itself without kind- 
ling passion, and as magnanimity almost 
invariably calls magnanimity into exis- 
tence, so ecclesiastical exclusiveness and 
intolerance, more especially when it can avail 
itself of material forces in giving effect to its 
desires, naturally and almiost inevitably breeds 
an exclusive spirit in return. But suppose the 
whole ground of quarrel between the law- 
fayoured and the law-disfayoured portions of 
the community to be completely and once for all 
removed, there would be no theological or even 
ecclesiastical difference between the two parties 
potent enough to keep them permanently 
asunder. The convictions in which they are 
united are far deeper and more numerous than 
those in which they disagree; and the proba- 
bility is that, but for the extraneous meddling 
of civil law in matters of religion, something 
like a National Church would become a spon- 
taneous result of the strong religious affinities 
that exist between devout members of the 
Church of England and devout Nonconformists. 

If this, or anything resembling this, be the 
actual relation of the two great parties one 
towards another, it ought undoubtedly to exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon the fashion in 


which the arduous work of disestablishment is | 


set about by those who discern and recognise its 
religious importance. Involuntarily, perhaps, 
we have addressed ourselves too much to Dis- 


senters, or too much as Dissenters to Church- 
men. Peradventure it would be possible in 
future to say more about what is due to justice, 
to reason, to religion, and to the world, than 
about what is due to Nonconformists, as such. 
Something might be gained for our cause by 
putting ourselyes out of sight. The fresh 
appeals which we shall have to make to our 
countrymen might gain something in effective- 
ness and success by being wholly purged from 
the sectariun spirit. In this respect, we believe 
the House of Commons to be a fair representa- 
tive of the nation for which it legislates. The 
broader and more national the grounds upon 
which any question affecting religion is sub- 
mitted to it, the more likely it is to gain its 
respect. Immediate conversions, followed by 
favourable votes, are not to be looked for; but 
it will be possible in this, as in other cases, by 
wise, generous, and high-minded efforts, to 
place even in the House of Commons the 
„little leayen which will leaven the whole 
lump.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AND THE 
BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


Tue Archbishop of York, who, it is under- 
stood, had no inconsiderable hand in drawing 
up the Bennett judgment, has just been put on 
the defensive. The members of the Claughton 
Church Association have addressed a memorial 
to him in regard to the theological and eccle- 


_siastical consequences flowing from the judg- 


ment. In common with many other Evan- 
— Churchmen, they look upon what has 

en place with pain and alarm, and they wish 
to know, from the highest authority, whether 
what they suppose to be the meaning of the 
8 is, or is not, really its meaning? 

is is very natural. Indeed, it is refreshing 
to see intelligent laymen addressing their 
bishops and asking their opinion on important 
matters. Such u thing is uite new in English 
ecclesiastical history, and may bring about 
something even still newer, and that is, the 
bishops addressing the laity and asking their 
opinions. 

The members of the Claughton Church Asso- 
ciation appear to have formed a very definite 
decision indeed respecting the consequences of 
the Bennett judgment. The consequences are 
thus put :— 

1. That by consecration “‘ Christ Himself is present 
in His body and blood, together with His soul and 
divinity, in the consecrated elements, and“ given to 


and received by all both in respect of those who eat and 
drink worthily and of those who eat and drink un- 


worthily.” 
2 That Christ Himself so nt is offered by the 


priest as a 2 sacrifice,”’ and that conse- 
quently that which was offered on the Cross and that 
which is offered on the altar are one and the same, 
differing only in the manner of offering—the former 
being ‘ load, and the other, as the Council of Tront 
teaches, “ unbloody (‘‘ inerurnte"’). 

3. That divine adoration should be given ta“ Christ 
Himself” incarnate Deity, thus present in the conse- 
crated elements, 


Now, say the committeo of this association, if 
these things can be deduced from the judgment, 
„the Church is in great danger, not only of 
losing vast numbers of her soundest members, 
but of forfeiting the confidence of the great 
majority of the people of Protestant England ; 
— that, in fact, it will become indefensible.“ 
Some people have thought it to be indefensible 
for a long time: if the great majority of the 
people should arrive at the same conclusion, 
only one result is to be expected. 

But are these things so or not? The bishop 
replies, and we are compelled to say that his 
reply is a clever one. Dr. Thomson is an adept 
in logic, and may be taken to be generally 
capable of twisting plain persons round his 
fingers. So he says, first of all, and, asa mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, quite correctly, that 
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that court has not unced on any proposi- 
tions but those of Mr. Bennett, and 10 on oat 
pronounced on those just quoted, which differ 
— terms from Mr. on Here is a good 
encing ans t still, it not being very 
likely to ir ener satisfaction, the arch- 
bishop proceeds to say that this is not the only 
answer. He re the first proposition sub- 
mitted to him, and says that the subject of the 
communion of the wicked was really excluded 
from the recent judgment, and, therefore, that 
the court has not pronounced that proposition 
to be lawful. At the same time, the archbishop 
wholly evades the most important half of that 
proposition, that is, as to the efficacy off con- 
secration.’’ We suppose that the members of 
the Olaughton Church Association will have 
observed and have taken note — 
Then, as to the second proposition the m 
of the presence of the Saviour in the Eucharist. 
The archbishop quotes the judgment itself upon 
this point, as a conclusive reply :— 
It is not lawful for a clergyman to teach that the 
or offering of Christ — . — Cross, — Ags 
„ Propitiation, or satisf nw , is 
or ean be repeated in the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper, nor that in that ordinance there is or can be 
any sacrifice or offering of Christ which is efficacious in 
the sense in w Christ’s death is efficacious to pro- 
cure the remission of the guilt or punishment of sins. 
This, of course, is also not a complete answer. 
If Mr. Bennett could lawfully say, upon this 
subject, what he did say, the declaration of the 
J Committee of the Privy Council goes 
for very little. 
As to the third proposition, Dr. Thomson 
declares that the question as it stands has not 
been determined in the judgment. This is how 
the logical archbishop explains the matter: 
Mr. Bennett appears to have said that he adored, and 
taught his people to adore, Christ present in the Sacra- 


ment under the form of bread and wine. The judg- 
to draw a distinction between the 


fact Bennett performs acts of adoration (if be 
does 80) could be dealt with in another way. Thus the 
yee vor put was not in its exact form before the 
court. t part of the judgment seems less decided in 
its tone than the rest, and admits that there were 
ry. 34 of opinions” in the court itself. 
ust not this language be very satisfactory to 
the di laymen who go to their chief 
in avowed pain and trouble for 

a resolution of their difficul P 

The archbishop, however, does not leave the 
matter here. He goes on to observe that the 
memorialists seem to be lexed and fearful 
as to what the Committee of the Privy Council 
may in future decide, and he candidly expresses 
his opinion that the Church is not indebted to 
any decisions. What he knows is, that ever 
since the case of ‘Essays and Reviews’ it has 
been known that the Courts were likely to take 
the view most favourable to the accused in such 
cases, and that the ‘Gorham’ case taught 
peor that it would construe the Articles and 

ormularies ‘in the widest sense.“ The moral 
of which is that it is of no use prosecuting any- 
one for heresy before the Priyy Council Com- 
mittee, for the defendant is sure to escape. As 
the archbishop is one of the most influential 
members of that committee, his opinion on 
such a question is entitled to all the weight of 
his high authority. 

Now, we do not know what the members of 
the Claughton Church Association think of this 
reply, but it seems to us that they knew just 
as much as they know now, before they wrote 
to the archbishop. They have got nothing out 
of his grace—perhaps less than nothing. But 
there is something in the last sentence of this 
remarkable letter. It runs: Wishing for 

ou, sir, and for the other memorialists, the 

lessings of the Divine guidance,” &c., as 
much as to say, You will get no guidance from 
me”! So the Claughton memorialists are de- 
Uivered over to the wisdom and mercy of the 
Almigh 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


CHURCH measures have not particularly prospered 
in the present Parliament. Amongst those the fate 
of which we have not yet chronicled the Union of 
Benefices Amendment Act comes first. It bas been 
withdrawn, and, after what has been said, will 
probably not be re-introduced to Parliament with- 
out some allowance for the rights of city 
parishioners. The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill has 
also dropped. Here also a bill failed solely from 
the want of recognition of the rights of the laity. 
In Lord Shaftesbury’s original measure there was a 
fair concession to the rights of the laity, as persons 
who are preached to every Sunday, and who, in 
one way or another, have certainly to pay for the 
preaching. The bishops, of course, could not 
dream of recognising such rights, and so the laity 
were altogether ignored. Then Lord Shaftesbury 
intr uced a second measure dealing with this 


aspect of the question alone, but that was very 


decisively rejected. As for what was left of the 
old bill, it was worth nothing, even for Church 
purposes, and still less for national purposes. We 
agree with the Record that it had been meta- 
morphosed into a bishops’ bill,” in which, of course, 
everything was to be handed over to that order of 
the Established clergy. ‘‘More power for the 
bishops” was the principle that guided the amend- 
ments made in the Upper House. But the House of 
Commons could not stand it, and so, last Wednes- 
day, we heard the last of this measure for the 
present session. Some other measures of a small 
administrative character have passed, but, with the 
exception of the Seats Bill, with no opposition. 
That bill, which limits the rights of Churchmen to 
occupy seats in the parish churches, the Establish- 
ment is welcome to. It has really passed, however, 
and Churchmen will have to put up with it. 

Then, there is the Baptismal Fees Bill, which 

demands a separate notice. There has been, and 
still is, a theory that clergymen of the Establish- 
ment, in consequence of their being servants of the 
State, administer what are termed the offices of the 
Christian religion without extra pay. The fact is 
that, excepting Roman Catholic priests, they are 
the only officers of Christian congregations who 
either expect or demand pay. No Protestant Non- 
conformist minister dreams of charging either for 
baptisms, marriages, or burials, and very few would 
accept payment for them. The clergy of the Poor 
Man's Church, are exclusive in this respect, and, as 
has been said, levy toll for their services for every- 
thing that they do from the cradle to the grave. 
The idea of levying fees for baptism was, however, 
considered to be repugnant, even in the earliest 
ages of the Church after Constantine, but it has 
not been repugnant to the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. A bill was therefore introduced by the 
Bishop of Winchester, early this session, into the 
House of Lords, for abolishing all such fees, and the 
bill has now passed into an act. It is true that is 
an interference of a ‘‘ secular legislature” with a 
spiritual office, but the abuses of the spiritual office 
had become too patent, So Mr. Phillimore writes 
to the Guardian as follow: 

It is very desirable in the spiritual interests of the peer 
that the provisions of the bill as to baptismal fees, 
brought in by the Bishop of Winchester, which has just 

into law, should be known as widely as possible, 
is act, then, makes it for the future unlawful, even on 


1 of ancient custom, for any one to demand a 


for baptizing or for registering a 22 Any one, 
therefore, so demanding will be guilty of a distinct 
offence and punishable according] ys 


If the ‘‘ spiritual interests” of the poor are so 
involved in this question, how is it that the Esta- 
blished clergy, who exist, or are supposed to exist, 
solely for the sake of attending to those interests, 
have hitherto opposed those interests? And for 
what? For fees? Is it possible! Yet, here is 

e Act of Parliament which infers more than a 

ibility. 

On the whole, it will be seen, and in regard to 
other matters besides this, that the extreme High 
Church party has not got along very well. There 
are other matters in which public opinion has 
pretty decisively expressed itself. The other day 
there was an action by a curate at Norwood against 
Mr. Kempe, the incumbent of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, for an alleged libel in respect of the curate’s 
marrying a gentleman and a divorcée. Mr. Kempe 
used hard words on this occasion, but what was the 
use? Mr. Kempe will have nothing to do with the 
marriage of divorcées, but the State has decided 
that they may be married, and Mr. Kempe and all 
ether clergymen will have to obey the State or take 
the consequences, and we never knew a beneficed 
clergyman yet take the consequences of disobedience. 
Who wants to see what is thought and said upon 
this particular question may read the Daily News 
and Daily Telegraph of yesterday. Even the 
Telegraph, that devoted organ of the Establishment, 
cannot get overthe facts of the case, and submits 
that, for the privileges they enjoy, the clergy of the 
Establishment have surrendered their liberty of 
action. It is wonderful, when one recollects, how 
often clergymen have been going to secede who 
never do secede. The Gorham judgment, the 
„Essays and Reviews” judgment, the Bennett 
judgment—what threats we had about them all! 
And, yet, there are the threateners still in the en- 
joyment of their quiet country parsonages. 

Now we have another and a very distinct threat. 
The Rev. Malcolm McColl writes to the Guardian 
as follows, — 

My determination, and that of omy | 


ty 


like me, to 
mited to two 
‘* Damnato 


retire from our ministerial positions, is 
contingencies— the excision of the 
Clauses,” or the use of the creed being made optional. 
If the Damnatory Clauses” are abolished, I shal! feel 


that the Church of England has forbidden me to 


preach, in its integrity, the Gospel, of which the 


*‘Damnatory Clauses” are an essential part; and 1 
shallobey. If the Church of England decrees, in answer 
to objectors, that the use of the creed shall be optional, 
I shall feel that the Church of England has decreed 
that the truth of the Gospel is a matter of individual 
opinion; and i shall leave those who can to preach such 
a doctrine. I cannot. 


Never mind! Mr. McColl, whatever happens, will 

be a beneficed clergyman for a few years yet. He 
believes what he says, and is thinking upon his 
martyrdom already, but he will enjoy it only in 
imagination. If the time should come when his 
promise may seem to require fulfilment he may take 
advice of the Archbishop of York and frame a logical 
excuse for not performing it. 


THE USELESS CITY CHURCHES. 


Among the bills withdrawn last week was the 
Union of Benefices Act Amendment Bill, brought 
in by the Bishop of London and carried through the 
House of Lords, and of which Mr. Walpole took 
charge in the House of Commons. 

It proposed to transfer to other parts of the 
metropolis the endowments of city parishes, and 
the value of the materials and sites of the churches, 
and, as some of the sites have already sold for 25/. 
per square foot, the property which it would 
virtually have placed at the disposal of the bishop 
would have been of immense value. 

All this property it was intended to appropriate 
for the benefit of ‘‘the Church,” without regard to 
the local burdens of the parishes to be deprived of 
their churches, clergy, and endowments, More- 
over, whereas on the rebuilding of London after the 
fire the sites of the churches were thrown into the 
public way, whenever the streets required widen- 
ing, the Church now insists that the parishioners 
shall pay a high price for every yard of land 
required for this purpose, although it is already 
their own property ! 

It is a fact of some interest, as throwing a light 
on the allegation that all that the Church of Eng- 
land possesses is the result of private liberality, that 
several of the City churches have been built out of 
the proceeds of the coal tax. And another fact, 
equally relevant to this bill, is this, that in 1804 a 
local Act (44 Geo. 3, c. 89) was passed, which 
recited that, owing to the decrease in the value of 
money, the enhanced price of all the necessaries of 
life, and other circumstances, the maintenance pro- 
vided for the City clergy by the 22 & 23 of Chas. 
2., c. 15, was greatly insufficient for their support 
and largely increased the annual tithes, or sums 
of money,” payable in lieu of tithes to the City 
clergy. 

The bishop’s bill would have kept up the in- 
creased tithes after the clergy had been removed, 
only the amount would have been paid to clergy- 
men in other parts of the metropolis, who, no doubt, 
would presently have declared, at Church defence 
meetings, that their incomes had been secured to 
them by the liberality of pious ancestors ! 

It is not surprising that even so Conservative a 
body as the Corporation of London should have 
opposed so impudent an attempt at · confiscation 
and ‘‘spoliation ;” and as the attempt will probably 
be renewed early next session, we hope that the 
public, and especially the citizens of London, will 
acquaint themselves with the merits of the question, 
that they may be able to ‘offer to it an uncompro- 
mising opposition. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSIONERS 
AND THE LORDS. 


(From the Freeman. ) 


The addresses voted by the House of Lords against 
— of the ay ery issued by the Endowed Schools 
Jommmissioners 1 isode in the history 
of that most unfortunate * It will be remem- 
bered that one of the ing characteristics of the 
proposals first prom by them was the 
introduction of a strong ecclesiastical element into 
the governing bodies of the endowments dealt with. 
In nearly every case the vicar or rector of the 
parish was constituted an ex officio governor of the 
school ; clergymen of the Church of England were 
also placed among the co-optative governors, and 
not a few of the so-called representative governors 
were to be elected by deans and chapters or other 
equally sectarian bodies. The commissioners even 
took the trouble to issue a memorandum defendin 
the legality of the appointment. of ecclesiasti 


corporations or persons to be ex officio governors of 
educational endowments, in which stated, 
among other grounds for selecting the of the 


parish for this office, the remarkable reason that 
‘‘he is the legal representative of the Church and 
its appurtenances, and in these respects he is bound 
to perform, and does perform, duties for all the 
parishioners whether they attend his ordinary 
ministrations or not.” Surely, if ever men deserved 
to stand well with the bishops and clergy of the 
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Established Church these Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners did. By their persistent attempts to carry 
out their views in this respect they roused the 
opposition of the Dissenters ; the legality of the 
pointment of ex officio clerical trustees was qres- 
tioned, and ultimately a case was submitted to the 
law officers of the Crown. In the opinion of these 
eminent persons the course taken by the commis- 
sioners was erroneous; since it was illegal to 
appoint ecclesiastical officers as c officio governors. 
As a necessary consequence, the schemes not 
already sanctioned by Parliament were remodelled 
and shorn of much of the sectarian element which 
the commissioners regarded with such fond affec- 
tion. The process must have cost them many a 
pang, but the unkindest cut of all was yet to come. 
t Friday the Bishop of Bangor moved the House 

of Lords to address Her Majesty against the scheme 
for the management of a Welsh charity, on the 
ground that the bishop was not constituted an ex 
officio governor. The arguments of the commis- 
sioners in favour of ecclesiastical ex officio governors 
were turned against themselves. Lord Salisbury, 
in particular, in supporting the motion, almost 
adopted the language of the memorandum to which 
we have referred ; but, with his usual moderation 
and grace of age, described the question raised 
as to the illegality of the appointment of clerical ex 
- overnors as ‘‘a series of Dissenting raids on 

e Church of England.” What could Lord 
Lyttelton say in reply? He was obviously ina 
strait betwixt two. e could aggre | be —— 
to recant his published opinion, yet he was bound 
to say something in support of the scheme which 
was impugned. He made, as might have been 
expec a somewhat feeble fight. The motion 
was carried, and two other addresses were resolved 
upon against the schemes promulgated for the 
schools at Felstead and Tideswell. The practical 
result is that the commissioners have been told by 
the Lords to take their schemes back and try and 
do better next time. Doing better in this case 
means acting illegally, for one of the speakers inti- 
mated that the commissioners ought, in spite of the 
opinion of the law officers, to insert the clerical ex 
officio governors, and leave some one (presumably a 
— Dissenter) to raise the question of the 
legality of the appointment in a court of law. The 
commissioners are, in fact, in this pleasing dilemma 
—they must either do what they know to be illegal, 
or they must submit to have their schemes, a ype 
at great cost of time and money, conve into 
mere waste paper by the action of the Upper House. 
In the case of one of the schemes thus defeated we 
do not suppose much regret need be entertained. 
The constitution for Felstead School, which vests 
the appointment of the representative governors in 
the county M.P.s for Essex, and nominates three 
ol men among the co-optative governors, has 
excited both ridicule and indignation, and must 
surely, when it appears in a revised form, undergo 
some amendment. But it is serious matter for 
consideration whether the labour and expense in- 
volved in settling and publishing schemes ought to 
be practically rendered useless at the arbitrary will 
of the Upper House, led by members of the bench 
of bishops. 

The resolution to which we have referred seems 
at first sight sadly unkind and ungrateful conduct 
on the part of the bishops and their followers, to 
commissioners who have done their best to promote 
the interests of the Church. It may be, however, 
that if we knew the whole of the secret history of 
the matter, we might obtain a new light on the 
meaning of the motion. Of course we have no 
information beyond what is available to the public ; 
but the hint thrown out by Lord Lyttelton, that if 
the construction of the clauses in question was not 
dealt with judicially, he trusted ‘‘ that Parliament 
would take the question in hand next session, and 
would then give intelligible directions as to what 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners should do,” 
would to point at an intention to ~~ 
the . short declaratory measure enabling 
the commissioners to carry out their avowed pre- 
ference as to the appointment of clerical ex officio 
trustees. We hope the Dissenting representatives 
will keep their eyes open next session, and not allow 
such a bill to be hurried through unobserved in the 
small hours of the morning. \ 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN GERMANY 
AND AUSTRIA. 


The Neue Freie Prease states that the Old Catholics 
are again to hold a on the 20th, 21st, and 
22nd of September, this time in Cologne. The 
Prussian Government supports their efforts in every 


way. 

4 correspondent of the Times concludes a long 
descriptive account of the visitof the Jansenist Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht to Bavaria as follows :—‘‘ Thus 
several thousand German people have now not only 
been shaken loose from faith in an ‘infallible’ 
Pope, as well as from confidence in a good deal 
more of Ultramontane teaching, but have visibl 
realised that they can have a bishop, and enjoy all 
the functions the Church allots to him ‘by the 
= of God,’ without depending on that of Rome. 

powerful spell has been effectually broken, an 
old and strong link snapped, and they have learnt 
that they can be in full Church communion while 
yet from what Herr von Wolf so graphical] 
called the esel tritt of blind following of Papal 

Such a decided step forward cannot fail 
to be followed by further consequences. Although 
these good men Lave nob thee — way to 
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any ch in their services, other than the sub- 
stitution of Old Catholic for Roman pastors and 
teaching, it is cheering to know that they look for- 
ward to the day when their national tongue shall 
be restored for worship and other important prac- 
tical points of reformation and return to purer 

rimitive Catholicism follow. This occasion, too, 

as awakened new thoughts of a wider sympathy 
with other portions of the Church long banned and 
thrust out by Rome, as the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
in his pastoral, so feelingly says of his own branch. 
Such feelings may, under God’s blessing, prove the 
forerunners of some attempts to come to better 
mutual understanding with others oy, en aang 
and thus of knitting closer relations between all 
who claim to be Old Catholics’—all who take 
their stand on the Bible and the Primitive 
Church.” 

The Cologne Gazette says that the question 
to be discussed by the superiors of the Order 
of the Jesuits, convoked to a conference at 
Rome by the General of the Order, relates to the 
he of changing the names and dress of the 

esuits expelled from Prussia and making as many 
as possible enter into orders still suffered there. The 
Vienna correspondent of the astern Budget, 
writing on July 28, says :—‘‘ Some newspapers here 
have given circulation to a totally unfounded re- 
port that Count Andrassy proposes to take similar 
measures against the Jesuits in Austria to those 
adopted by Prince Bismarck against the society in 
Germanyr Count Andrassy, though a Catholic, 
has no sympathy for the Jesuits ; but bis political 
position in the matter is entirely different from that 
of the German Chancellor. n Austria the adop- 
tion of measures of this kind would be a question 
of internal policy, in which Count a as 
Foreign Minister for the whole empire, could not 
properly interfere, the matter being for the con- 
sideration of the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers 
of ‘Cultus.’ In Hungary, where a small minority 
enly of the population are Catholic—the Maygars 
ian Slovaks ing mostly Protestants, and the 
Roumans, Ruthenians, — Servians belonging to 
the Greek Church the Jesuits have never pos- 
sessed any considerable influence. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity for ing against them, 
especially as in Hungary religious questions are com- 
paratively unimportant. In Cisleithania, however, 
such questions are daily becoming more pressing, 
and the present Ministry is busily en in pre- 
paring a solution of them, which might compa- 
tibhle both with modern ideas and the enjoyment of 
equal rights by the members of the different reli- 
paw The concordat which ted special privi- 
eges to the Roman Catholic Church has been 
abolished, but it is now ne to determine by 
legislation what is to be the extent of the powers 
of that Church, taking into consideration the spread 
of enlightenment among the le, consequent 
upon the improvements eflected of late years in the 
national schools. Such measures as those taken in 
Germany against the Jesuits would in Austria be 
impossible, as they could not be adopted without 
altering the constitution. So long as the Jesuits 
do not break the law, they cannot be prosecuted by 
the Government, for the constitution does not for- 
bid their existence as a religious society. And, in- 
deed, the anti-infallibility movement in Austria 
is in itself so powerful that no action on 
the part of the Government is required to check the 
influence of the clergy on the masses. Now that 


no one is compelled to submit to priestly influence, 


people’s minds are daily becoming more and more 
emancipated from it.” 


THE OPENING OF MusgzumMs on SuNDAy.—A de- 
utation, consisting chiefly of members of the 
orking Men’s Lord's Day Rest Association, waited 
upon Mr. Forster to present a memorial against the 
opening of the Bethnal-green Museum and similar 
institutions on Sunday. The deputation was intro- 
duced by Mr. E. Baines, M.P., who said the matter 
was looked 2 as of great importance, not onl 
as regarded the immediate neighbourhood, but wi 
regard to the principle involved. They believed 
that if museums were opened other institutions 
would follow, and it would give a sanction to the 
violation of the Lord’s day which would be very 
dangerous. Mr. Forster, in reply, said all he could 
do was to refer the deputation to the statement he 
made in the House of Commons after a conference 
in the Cabinet, which was to the effect that they 
were not prepared to make the alteration which the 
deputation feared. Unless they were of opinion 
that there was a decided feeling in favour of the 
opening, they should not make the alteration. Mr. 
Forster acknowledged that he did not see quite 
so clearly as the deputation the arguments which 
had been used, and indeed he thought there was 
one argument in favour of it, which was, that the 
opening of these institutions would be a desirable 
and useful competition with the public-house. He 
acknowledged, — that there would be some 
danger in the course, and he could assure them that 
nothing would be done either by the Cabinet or by 
the Government without due consideration. 

Tue Cnuncn DEFENCE ASSOCIATION AND Mx. 
MIALL’s Motion.—At a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Church Defence Institution 
held on July 30, H. Cecil Raikes, Esq.,.M.P., in 
the chair, the following resolution, proposed by the 
chairman, and seconded by T. Collins, Esq., M. P., 
was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this committee, 
before separating for the recess, feel it a suitable 
opportunity for congratulating the members of the 
Church Defence Institution, and all other friends 
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of the National Church, upon the uniform failure of 
the attacks directed against the Church in Parlia- 
ment during the past session, The growing disin- 
clination of the Houses of Parliament to entertain 
measures injurious to the Church has been most 
clearly shown on various occasions, and more 
2 in the rejection of the Burials Bill, the in- 
ability of the secularist party to modify the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870, and the over- 
whelming majority against Mr. Miall’s motion. It 
must, however, remembered that these pro- 
posals will certainly be reintroduced next session, 
and that Mr. Miall has already given notice of a re- 
solution more distinctly hostile to the Church of 
England than any which he has reviously brought 
forward. Renewed efforts will be n to 
combat these attempts, but the strong feeling which 
the Church Defence Institution has been instru- 
mental in raising against such projects, will, it is 
— be as conspicuous in future sessions as inthis.” 
HE Causss OF Dissent.—This was one of the 
subjects touched upon at a conference at Penrith in 
connection with the Bishop of Carlisle’s visitation 
tour. The Rev. S. J. Butler, | mony. from the 
High Church point of view, felt bound to say that 
many of his brother clergy fraternised with Dis- 
sent; and the co uence was that many of their 
— saw little difference between Church and 
issent. The Rev. G. C. Hodgson attributed the 
spread of Dissent to totally different causes. He 
himself had had an experience of something like 
twenty years in this diocese as a minister of the 
Church of England, and he had heard the people 
assign causes quite different from those given by 
Mr. Butler. (Hear, hear.) He denied that Dissent 
was spreading everywhere, as Mr. Butler had said, 
and asserted that Church teaching and Church 
influence were on the increase in the large majority 
of parishes. He wished also to state, what he knew 
to be & fact, that a great many persons who were 
made Dissenters remained Dissenters because they 
saw that in the Church of England they were not 
putting out those whose Romanising tendencies 
were manifest. — Allusion had been 
made to the clergy fraternising with the Dissenters, 
and he for one would plead guilty to the charge of 
having associated with the Dissenters upon the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s platform—(ap- 
plause)—where, also, he added, archbishops and 
other ey of the Church had been before 
him, and where the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land had been invited to take a prominent and a 
4 lace. Various other topics were discussed. 
ME Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU.—A testimonial, con- 
sisting of five thousand guineas and two pieces of 
inscri plate, has been presented to the Rev. 
James Martineau by a large number of his English 
friends and admirers, ‘‘in grateful acknowledgment 
of his services in the maintenance of spiritual free- 
dom, in the promotion of Christian truth, and in 
the inculcation of that pure morality which is the 
foundation of private and public virtue, and the 
safeguard of national liberty.” In a letter, accept- 
ing the handsome gift, Mr. Martineau says, Far 
from having any claim to plead, I am conscious 
that, in the account of services exchanged, I am 
debtor to the world, and not the world to me; and 
am half ashamed to have escaped so many of the 
privations on which I —— when I quitted a 
secular profession for a Christian ministry. Who- 
ever dedicates himself to bear witness of Divine 
things is the least consistent of men if he does not 
lay his account for a modest scale of outward life 
and a frequent conflict with resisting interests and 
— During a term of more than forty years 
changes of conviction cannot fail to affect the mind 
of every religious teacher, and of the later genera- 
tion into which he lives. In their course, these 
changes bring their critical and painful moments, 
often involving alienated looks and the severance of 
2 ties. In remembering such crises, I thank 
od that my lot has been cast among a generous 
people, heartily reverent of freedom and trustful of 
truth, so that the inevitable struggles of opinion 
have occasioned me no broken friendship and left 
me no bitter thought ; and, as I prepare for my last 
march of duty, I find myself moving step by ste 
with those who are just entering the field. 1 we 
knew that this is due, not to anything in my own 
work, but simply in the courses of the world, which 
have given a conservative aspect to teachings which 
had once a revolutionary look, and have turned 
into acceptable allies many who were regarded as 
the free lances of an earlier time. I can take no 
credit to myself for having outlived the fears and 
prejudices of the last generation. 


Heligions und Benominutional News, 
— — 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

The Methodist Conference proper (at which only 
ministers can sit) was formally opened on Wednes- 
day. About 750 ministers attended. The venerable 
„Father Jackson, who entered the ministry in 
1804, was present, and the retiring President (Dr. 
James) wished all to greet him in the name of the 
Conference. All the ministers at once arose, and 
the scene was affecting. Though Mr. Jackson is 
nearly ninety years of age, there is a ring of hearty 
vigour in his tones, and he was distinctly audible. 
He alluded to the fact that sixty-eight years ago he 
was called to the ministry in City-road Chapel. Fe 
had come to ‘‘ see the Conference for the last time. 
His concluding remarks were very solemn. It did 
him good to see that company of Methodist 
preachers, and he prayed that his spirit might be 
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with theirs in the better world.“ The Secretary influence with the population throughout the land elected, and was inducted into the presidential 
the year nine vacancies | 80 to influence the people and the Legislature that chair by the retiring president, who congratulated 
Hundred,” the nominal | his evil might be abated. It was a matter of the him upon his election. The President-Elect acknow- 
governing power in M (all ministers of a | highest congratulation that the Christian Churches | ledged the honour which had been conferred upon 
certain standing im the body having the right to | were doing their duty in respect of this question of him, and thanked his brethren for the confidence 
vote on matters under consideration). The vacancies the liquor traffic—that the time had arrived when | they had placed in him. In the course of his 
were su alternately by nomination and | they could say that the cause of temperance was speech he said that just in proportion as they ele- 
Those elected by nomination briefly the cause of virtue, was the cause of morality, and, | vated the Saviour in their hearts and in their lives 
honour conferred on them. The | he might almost say, of religion itself, (Cheers.) | they would be a united, a peaceful, and prosperous 
community, but only in that — He 
as temperance, but he would say that where there rejoiced very much that the policy of their 
was no temperance there was no religion. (Loud | church s0 exactly agreed with the advancing 
election of the secretary followed cheers. ) he ker then quoted the liquor policy of the nation. One would almost sup- 
i The honour fell u the Rev. | statistics conteine’ i the report of Mr. L. Levi to | pose that by a superhuman sagacity the founders 
, M.A., 238 — 
in favour. The ex-President then invited the | drank led to poverty, misery, woe, and sin. It | of this and of that form of vernment that 
newly-elected President to the chair with feeling | brought nothing to the exchequer, for it led to Her Majesty * call into power in this realm. 
w of congratulation. He then handed to him | misery and workhouses, to madness and lunatic | (Hear, hear.) They had in their time seen mar- 
the Conference seal, and the Bible used by Mr. asylums, to crime and poisons, and every form of | vellous strides. The separation of Church and 
g. The President acknow- | crime, wretchedness and debasement. (Cheers. ) | State had been considered—(Hear, hear)—and they 
and with simplicity, saying | The meeting was thenaddressed by the Rev. G. W. had seen in Ireland that union severed, and 
address to deliver. secrc- | Olver, B.A., the Rev. Thos. Llewellyn, Rev. H. P. severed for ever. (Hear, hear.) They had seen 
open session of Hughes, Rev. D. Sanderson, Rev. K. Hardy, Rev. | the churches of the sister island rising to an equal 
hich the | J. Shrewsbary, Rev. A. A. Garrett, Rev. T. B. latform, so that there was no such person in 
Conferences | Stephenson, and Rev. J. James. reland as a Nonconformist, because there was no 
odiat work in On Saturday, the memorial to the Prime Minister | such person as & Conformist. He rejoiced that 
d France was described by the (agreed to be prepared unanimously on Thursday) | there was a ing disposition and desire to under- 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts was read, and stand the polity of the Free Churches on the part 
its acceptance moved by Dr. Osborn. The memo- | of members of other churches, and on the part of 
rial is to be signed by all the ministers. The | other ns not directly identified with the Ohris- 
acceptance of the memorial was seconded by | tian urch. They must see from the position 
the secretary, and the feeling expressed their Church bad attained that there must be a life, 
the acts by the Methodists was very strong. | 4 power, and a spirituality in their midst that 
A resolution was adopted expressing the ought to commend them at least to the considera- 
earnest yg oer d of the Conference with the | tion of others. He feared that some who were in 
i Bism 
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g recorded Mr. Bass, and said that the quantity of liquor ef their denomination had antici ted the policy 


A memorial was presented, policy of arck in his attempts | authority in the State did not understand, not 
efforts should be put forth to put down the Jesuits in Germany, the policy of merely the requirements, but the rights of Noncon- 
Acts that statesmen being regarded as one of the deepest | formists. (Applause. ) They had recently decided 


by immoral women at Windsor, importance to Europe, and, indeed, to Protestan- | that they sho d not be allowed to bury themselves. 
places, which have been | tism t the world. Dr. Osborn proposed, (Cheers and laughter.) Let them, however, be 
the memorial said, | Mr. Arthur seconded, and Mr. Brailsford supported thankful for what they had won, but do not let 
i the resolution. Mr. Arthur. said that it whs a | them be satisfied. (Hear, hear. ) 
happy thing that at a time hen Romanism had The Rev. J. Adcock was elected connexional 
hoasted that England was going over to Popery, | secretary, and after the appointment of snb- 
and when the Roman Catholic hierarchy said they | secretaries — mmittees, the assembly adjourned. 
had no need to conduct a controvers in their| On reassembling the newly-erected President 
country at large.” The question was discussed, the | defence in England—for others not essedly of | took the chair, the Connexional Secretary read 
Dr. James, Dr. Rale, Dr. Osborn, | their communion did that for them—it wasahappy | the p e of the business to be transacted, 
’ Jobson, Dr. Rigg, Mr. Arthur, Mr. | thing that, in such a crisis, there had arisen in | and moved that it be printed, and vopies of it be 
enkins, and others, all of whom in the strongest | Germany the present reaction against Romanism. distributed amongst the representatives. This was 
terms condemned the Acts. It was decided unani- In England, as elsewhere, Popery sought to re- aiso adopted. It was then proposed and seconded 
a standing committee should be ap- establish itself by means of pobtical power, and it | that the best thanks of the assembly be presented 
take action in the matter whenever | be well if they, as Methodists, were found asso- | to the Rev. E. Boaden, the ex-president, for the 
a memorial to the Government ciated with every influence taking the broad and | faithful, courteous, and able manner in which he 
wn up and signed, and that permis- | scriptural ground that — 2 should not be made | had discharged the duties of his office for the past 
be sought for a small deputation to | an instrument of politi organisation, as it had = The resolution was carried by acclamation. 
Prime Minister, and express to him | been by the Jesuits. The question of character he Rev. J. Myers, of Leeds, moved a vote of 
the conference on the matter. The occupied the remainder of the sitting. A Conference thanks to the Rev. J. 8. Withington for the di.i- 
nion seemed to be that the entire love-feast was held in the evening. gence and fidelity with which he had discharged 
i of Methodism should de A very interesting feature in connection with the | the duties of connexional secretary for the past 
subject, and that they Conference week has been the giving of a garden | year. The President expressed his acknowledg- 
never relax their efforts till the acts were party,” by Mr. James 8. Budgett, of Earling Park, | ments for the vote, and said he had endeavoured 
ed. It having been stated that perhaps the | a son of the late Mr. Budgett, of Bristol, whom | throughout the year faithfully to discharge the 
Prime Minister would receive the deputation, Dr. | the Rev. William Arthur has immortalised in his | duties of the office. The Rev. C. New, interpreter 
Rigg said that the Government were not, as a well-known book, The Successful Merchant.” | to the Livingstone Search Expedition, was received 
Government, pledged against their view. There | About one hundred and fifty Wesleyan ministers | with loud and long-continued applause, the whole 
was public opinion beh the abettors of these | were invited, together with clergymen and laymen assembly rising. fle assured them that it was with 
acts. They must let the Prime Minister under- | of other denominations. Amon those present were | profound sati action that he met them. Ten years 
stand this other public opinion, with its | the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown; Rev. 8. Minton ; he sat in that assembly, and the Foreign 
weight, importance, and reasons, There was| Dr. Davis, of the Religious Tract wave & Dr. ission Secretary applied on that occasion 
ground to believe that the Cabinet was divided on | Bergne, of the Bible Society ; Mr. Samuel Morley, for him as a missionary for East Africa. He 
the question. Let them strengthen the hands of R. F., Mr. Charles Reed, M. P., and Mr. W. H. returned home to Cornwall, and after earnest 
the members of the Government who were opposed Smith, M. P. 2 Methodist ministers was prayer he placed himself in the hands of the com- 
to the acts, and bring all possible influences, intel. | the venerable ‘‘ Father Jackson.” A few brief | mittee, od on the 12th of December of the same 
lectual and moral, to bear on both sides of the | addresses were given, but the time was chiefly | year he sailed from Southampton, and reached 
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House. He was certain that ninety-nine out of a in social intercourse. Music was provided in Zanzibar in April, 1863. The whole of the period 
every 100 in the Conference would sign the petition. | the unds, and every effort was made to ensure since that time he had spent on the East Coast of 
On Friday Mr. Farrar proposed that a letter | the bappines of the numerous guests. Africa. He had stood to his post, and though he 
should be sent, on behalf of the Conference, to Her | On unday, throughout London, in the various | had not done a thousandth part of what he could 


Majesty, congratulating her on the recovery of the | Methodist c is services were held in connection | wish, he had done his best. (Applause.) He was 
Prince of Wales. Loyal Methodism Was evi- | with the Conference. In the evening, at City-road | suddenly brought into connection with the Living- 
denced by the ministers rising in a body, and the | Cha the new-elected President, the Rev. Luke | stone expedition ; his profound veneration for Dr. 
vote was passed standin The obituaries of the H. Wiseman, M. A., preached from Matthew ix. 32 | Livingstone as a missionary, as an explorer, as the 
ministers who have died during the year were read | — As they went out, behold, they brought to him | great vindicator of African freedom, induced him 
by the secretary, these being followed, in many | a dumb man possessed with a devil,“ &c. In the | to join the expedition, hoping to be of service to 
cases, by the oral testimony of ministers most con- | course of his sermon the preacher characterised | him and to the great cause II Christianity. (Hear, 
versant with the character and work of the | with great force the various kinds of mental and | hear.) That expedition was broken up, but it was 
deceased. The obituary record included several | spiritual dumbness, and spoke powerfully of the | not broken up through any fault of his. (Hear, 
men of distinction, such as Dr. Dixon, Dr. Hoole, | ‘‘ dumbness „to be found, he feared in many of the | hear.) He expected a little blackballing; he did 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. Vasey, and others. Eloquent pulpits of Christendom. His closing appeals and | not know whether he deserved it ; he did not think 
tribates were paid to their memories by Dr. Osborn, | earnest desire that old England should awaken | he did, for he could vindicate his conduct im con- 
Mr. Arthur, Mr. Prest, and many more ministers. | to vigorous spiritual life evo ed in the body of the | nection with that expedition, and throughout he 
Among the obituaries read was that of a preacher, | chapel many old Methodist responses. The chapel had done no single action that would disgrace his 
once a slave, who had obtained his freedom in Ber- | was densely crowded, and the platform behind the brethren of the Church with which he was con- 
muda. Various committees were appointed to preacher was filled with many of the most noted nected. (Applause.) Other formal business having 
consider cases presented for the consideration of the | preachers in Methodism. been transacted, the Assembly adjourned. 
— | -— 7 | — 0 — 2 On — the —＋ resumed. Cons ei t 
occu e n of the Conference to 1 was given for the sale of Bonner-street Cha l 
close. A letter, d the sitting, was read from UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. (London); Heady Hill (Heywood); Ellsmere Chapel 
the Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Asso- On Wednesday morning the annual assembly of | (Overton Circuit). In the case of Heady Hill the 
ciation, offering the members of the Conference the | the United Methodist Free “hurches commenced | proceeds of sale would be given to the new pre- 
use of their reading-rooms, &c., which was directed | in Milk-street Chapel, Bristol. There was a large | mises, and in the case of Elismere, the propriete r 
to be suitably acknowledged. For several = number of representatives from the various circuits will allow the church to rent the chapel. The 
the friends of tem among the Wes- resent, and the president for the past year, the | chapel at March (Wisbeach Circuit) was reported to 
have arranged for a demonstration in favour v. E. Boaden, of 12 presided. The be in difficulties, and the trustees applied for er 
their principles, which have made great pro Rev. 8. 8. Barton, of Manchester, congratulated | to sell. The assembly would consent to 2 
in the denomination. The 2 of these was held the retiring president on the ability with which he | after the Chapel Committee, to whom the matter 
I. Manchester. On | had discharged the duties of h s office, and proposed | was referred, ad found no means of relief. ‘There 
Thursday night a meeting was held at the Metro- | that the Rev. J. S. Withington be president of the | was no more cases of this kind. A communication 
litan Tabernacle. The —_ hall was quite filled. | assembly for the ensuing year. The Rev. J. | from one of the circuits suggested that a memorial 
r. Nicholas Downing, of P „took the chair. | Mather, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, proposed the elec. | be sent to the Legislature on the subject of tle 
After hymns and prayer, the Chairman said the | tion of the Rev. J. Adcock, of radford, and the | attendance of istrars at @hapel marriages, 
time had come when the Church of Christ must Rev. J. Myers, of Leeds, proposed the election of | which, it was dtc was a badge of inferiority, 
grapple with the greatest evil of the a evil | the Rev. Joseph Garside, corres ing secretary. | increased the expense of such marriages. it was 
of intemperance. Another object of the meeting | On a ballot being taken, the following votes were | maintained by several of the ministers that the 
was to ~~ on the Methodist Church in part:- recorded :—For the Rev. J. Garside, 28 ; ſor the | chapela should be attended by registrars, 
cular, on all Churches in general, the umpor- Rev. J. Adcock, 40; for the Rev. J. 8. Withington, | who should also attend the churches. Mr. 
tance of the subject, and by their means and their | 85. The Rev. J. S. Withington was declared to be | Snape (Liverpool) said the complaint which they 
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had to make was that Church clergymen were 
accounted: more accurate than Nonconformist 
ministers. If the Government took any action in 
the matter, it ought to be to send the registrar to 
every marriage whether at church or chapel. It 
was resolved to defer the consideration of the pro- 
— until later in the session. The Order of Good 
emplars in Bristol sent in a memorial, ae 
attention to the great evils of intemperance, an 
very strongly urged the assembly to give its sanc- 
tion to the cause of Good Templarism. It was ulti- 
mately decided to refer the matter to the committee 
appointed to consider temperance memorials, Mr. 
church to act as convener. A long and ani- 
mated discussion took place with reference to the 
tion of the Cleckheaton Church from the 
kheaton Circuit, which the connexion com- 
mittee recommended should be adopted. 


In the course of the discussion, it was contended 
that the policy of 1 was altogether 
opposed to the genius of Methodism. The Rev. 

armaduke Miller announced as his platform 
an utter “indifference to mere methods of working. 
Providence had cast his lot among Free Methodism, 
and it was his wish to see the body a power in the 
land. If, therefore, division of circuits would pro- 
mote God's cause, he would sanction that course, 
though not in a reckless way. He pointed out several 
instances in which division had been a signal ser- 
vice. The Rev. R. Chew would not give unlimited 
license to separate into small churches, but he 
would give guarantees in the shape of annual invi- 
tations to ministers, and seeing to it that any cir- 
cuit from which any large church in it may desire 
to separate shall not be left in a state of weakness. 
When there was such danger he would discou 
division. The consent of the committee to the 
separation of Cleckheaton was eventually con- 
firmed. Mr. Chew then moved, and Mr. Strad- 
forth seconded, the following resolution on the 
general question :— 

That this Annual Assembly, believing that it is of the 
utmost importance to preserve and perpetuate circuit 
arrangements as distinguished from seperate churches, is of 
opinion that it is not advisable for the Annual Assembly to 
consent to the separation of single churches from circuits 
excepting in such special cases as shall not be prejudicial to 


the “pig character of Methodiam, or to the harmo- 
— effectual working out of our connexional prin- 
cs 


This was unanimously adopted. On the motion of 
the Rev. S. 8. Barton, seconded by the Rev. J: 
Martin, it was resolved that before arrangements 
were made and completed for the division of circuits, 
the Assembly should determine whether it approved 
or otherwise of the division. A committee was 
— 1 to consider and report upon a memorial 
which had been received from the Sheffield district, 
in reference to the attendance of registrars at 
marriages held in Dissenting chapels. Several 
matters were referred to committees. The results 
of examinations by printed questions were read by 
the Rev. T. Hacking, of London ; and thanks were 
voted to the examiners, to Mr. G. Luckley, for his 
contributions of prizes, and to the Rev. T. Hackin 
for superintending the examinations. Some forma 
matters were disposed of, and the sitting was 
adjourned. 

he Assembly tea-mecting took place in the 
Broadmead Rooms, when about 800 persons sat 
down to tea, after which a most enthusiastic public 
meeting was held in the same room. The meetin 
having been opened by singing and praver, H. T 
Mawson, Esq., of Harrogate (Connexional Trea- 
surer), took the chair. The Rev. E. Boaden (ex- 
president) in speaking on Our Chapels ” stated 
that there were 1,200 chapels on the home circuit, 
which had been erected at a cost of one million 
sterling. The Rev. R. Bushell (missionary secre- 
tary) spoke powerfully on Our Missions.” 

The Rev. Charles New, from South Africa, who 
received a most enthusiastic reception, spoke of his 
labours there, his exploring expeditions for mis- 
sionary purposes into the interior, his discovery of 
snow on the African mountains, and his intense 
interest in the mission work of that confinent. He 
referred to the indescribable horrors of the African 
slave-trade, stating that 70,000 slaves were 
annually sold, which, however, only represents 
about one-fifth of the number — captured, 
the others dying through their cruel treatment. 
He paid a high tribute to the pioneer labours of the 
Rev. Dr. Krapf, to the bravery and energy of his 
(Mr. New’s) colleague, the Rev. T. Wakefield, to 
the nobility and unexampled courage of Dr. Living- 
stone, and to the enterprise of Mr. Stanley. G. 
Luckley, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, spoke on the 
Importance of Evangelistic Labours.” The Presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. 8. ey ‘oy who received a 
cordial greeting, spoke on Sunday Schools,” the 
Rev. J. Guttridge on the Spiritual Condition of 
the Connexion,” and the Rev. W. Griffith on the 
Power of Religion in Times of Sorrow.“ A col- 
lection was made, amounting to about 20/., towards 
defraying the expenses of the sittings of the 
Assembly. 

Friday being set apart for the examination of 
ministerial character, &c., the Assembly sat 
with closed doors. The Rey. H. Breeden, after 
fifty years’ ministerial labours, was allowed to retire, 
as wai also the Rev. T. Cherry, through failing 
health. He was placed on the supernumerary list. 
The Rev. A. Gilbert, who has been thirty-six years 
in the ministry, was also placed on that list. The 
case of the Rev. J. Guttridge, an esteemed and 
popular 1 me connexion, was also con- 
Bi He was by request placed on the per- 
manent su 2 and declined to — 
any grant from the superannuation fund. Among 


—" 


the deaths reported were those of the venerable 
Rev. J. Everett and the Rev. H. Hayward. 


The Rev. Robert Davies has been compelled, in 
consequence of his voice failing, to resign his charge 
at Merton, Surrey. 

The Rev. F. Bolton, B.A. (London), of Elland, 
near Halifax, has accepted a cordial invitation to 
the pastorate of High-street Congregational Church, 
Lancaster. 

The Rev. J. M. Phillippo, after nearly fifty years 
of active service in the wission field, resigns on the 
Ist August the pastorate of the Church in 12 
Town, Jamaica. The Rev. Thomas Lea, of Lucea, 
has received and accepted the cordial and unanimous 
invitation of the church. f 

Falmourn.— The Rev. R. G. Moses, B. A., having 
resigned the pastorate of the Baptist Church, Fal. 
mouth, a large number of the congregation and 
other friends assembled last week in the 1 of 
the chapel, when Mr. J. D. Freeman, on behalf of 
the subscribers, presented him with a purse con- 
taining 66“. 4s., as a testimonial of their high esteem 
and regard. Mr. Moses acknowledged the gift in 
a suitable address. 

Newcast_e.—The Rev. James Mursell, pastar of 
Halifield Chapel, Bradford, has recently received a 
call to become the minister of the Berwick-street 
Baptist Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The charge, 
of which Mr. Mursell has signitied his acceptance, 
was formerly occupied by the Rev. T. Pottenger, 
and has been recently vacated by the Rev. William 
Walters, who was formerly stationed at Halifax, 
and who is now in Birmingham. A song of the 
members of the church at Hallfield was held, when 
Mr. John Cooke, the congregational secretary, read 
Mr. Mursell’s resignation of oe person charge, in 
which he intimated that he had accepted the call 
to the cha above referred to, and that his con- 
nection with the Halltield Chapel would terminate 
after the first Sunday in August. 


BrrMINGHAM.—The Rev. W. L. Giles having re- 
signed the pastorate of the Baptist Church meeting 
in Cannon-street Chapel, Birmingham, after nine 

ears’ service, a meeting was held on July 30, Mr. 

Poole in the chair, at which a cordial address 
was presented to Mr. Giles on behalf of the church 
and congregation. The address referred to the 
services —— by Mr. Giles as a minister; to the 
renovation of the chapel, which had been under- 
taken, at acost of 2, „ under his auspices ; to 
the addition of some_three hundred tothe church 
during his pastorate; to the work at the three 
village stations associated with Cannon-street ; and 
concluded by the expression of a cordial wish for 
the future usefulness and prospérity of Mr. Giles. 
Mr. J. H. Adams then presented him with a purse 
of fifty-three sovereigns and an elegant silver ink. 
stand. In gratefully responding, Mr. Giles feelingly 
alluded to his long connection with the church and 
congregation, and said he thought the time had 
come for him to seek a new sphere of labour, and 
he hoped that one might soon open, although 
nothing was before him at present. He should 
ever remember the pleasant Christian intercourse 
he had enjoyed amongst them and their present 
expressions of affection. The friends then took 
leave of Mr. Giles, and the meeting separated. 

LEIcEsTER. —The members of the church and con- 

egation lately under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Joseph Williams, at the Collegiate Church in 
Leicester, assembled on Tuesday, 30th ult., to take 
farewell of their pastor on his removal to the Con- 
gregational Church, Southend, Essex. There were 

resent—Revs. R. Harley, F. R. S., and Joseph 

ood (Con tional); Revs. J. P. Mursell, J. L. 
Whitley, teman 1 C. H. Gough 
(Wesleyan); J. Ker, M.A. (Presbyterian) ; 
Parkes, J. Wileman, and W. J. Brownson (Primi- 
tive Methodist); M. Cotton (New Connexion) ; 
C. C. Coe (Unitarian) —letters being received from 
Revs. Dr. Haycroft, 8. T. Williams, J. C. Pike, 
and others, absent from the town, expressing per- 
sonal attachment to Mr. Williams, and ret at 
their inability to attend. A large company having 
taken tea, the chair was occupied by the Rev. 
R. Harley, after which an illuminated address, 
handsomely framed, was presented to the Rev. J. 
Williams, expressive of the affection of his late 
flock, and their sorrow at his removal. The address 
was accompanied by a purse containing 40/. An 
elegant album was also presented to Mrs Williams 
by the members of her Bible-class. In the course 
of the evening testimony was borne by a great 
number of speakers to the great regard and esteem 
felt by the churches of. the town for Mr. Williams’s 
personal character and ministry, accompanied by 
very cordial desires for blessing in his new scene of 
labour. 

A CLERGYMAN PREACHING AT SuRREY CHAPEL. 
—The Rev. Samuel Minton, of Eaton Chapel, Pim- 
lico, preached on Sunday evening in the Surrey 
Chapel, from the words, l. Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” The prayers were read by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, and the spacious building was crowded in 
every part. After the sermon the rev. gentleman 
said that he had chosen his subject as appropriate 
to the occasion when, for the f ler many 


ret tame 
long years, a clergyman of the Church of England 
occupied that pulpit, which any minister of 
the Gospel might esteem it an honour to fill. 
He then deplored what he called the dis- 
astrous results of the Act of Uniformity, and 
said that now the Established Church was un- 
mistakably reaping as she had gown, for those very 
Dissenters whom she drove from her pulpits were 


doing their utmost to depose her from her exalted 
sition as the Established Church of the realm. 
e, however, thanked God that there were signs of 
a better state of things, and a tendency in the 
Church and out to draw closer the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship and love, and to remove those impe- 
diments which existed to a freer intercourse between 
tte different sections of the Christian Church. 
Their minister, for instance, had invited him to fill 
his pulpit, well knowing that for the present he 
was not able to return the compliment, and he 
knew there were other Nonconformists ready to do 
the same, and many excellent clergymen of the 
Established Church who would gladly accept the 
invitation. 

BastncsTokk. —Interesting services were held at 
this place on the 16th ult. in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. J. B. Flower, M. A, of New 
College, over the Congregational church in this 
town. In the morning the Rev. Dr. Halley de- 
livered an introductory discourse on Congregational 
principles, with special reference to the ministry. 
A statement was made on behalf of the church and 
congregation by Mr. T. M. Kingdon, one of the 
deacons, sketching the course by which they had 
been led, in the providence of God, to invite Mr. 
Flower to the pastorate. This was followed bya 
statement from the pastor elect briefly declaring 
his own faith in Jesus Christ, and a general outline 
of his views in regard to the main doctrines of 
Christianity and the ministry of the Gospel. The 
prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Fletcher, of 
Christchurch, secretary of the Hants Con tional 
Union, after which a most able and impressive 
charge to the minister was delivered by his father, 
the Rev. J. Flower, of Beccles. At the conclusion 
of this service the foundation-stone of the school en- 
largement was laid by the mayor, W. Glover, Esq., 
who was presented with a handsome silver trowel 
from the officers and teachers of the Sunday-school, 
of which he is treasurer. The Rev. Dr. rg | 
offered a dedicatory prayer, and the Rev. G. J. 
Proctor, of Mornington Church, London, and late 
pastor of the church at Basingstoke, delivered a 
short speech suitable to the occasion. Luncheon 
was served in the schoolroom, at which upwards of 
seventy persons were present, and several congratu- 
latory speeches were made. In the evening the 
Rev. J. F. Stevenson, LL. B., of — preached 
to the church and con tion a very eloquent and 
practical sermon. Besides the ministers above 
mentioned the following took part in, or were present 
at, the services—the Revs. G. Jennings, of Tadley ; 
W. Fuller, of Winchester; H. Young, and W. II. 
Hines, of Basingstoke ; E. Walker, of Andover ; J. 
Spurgeon, of Odiham ; and J. Johnson, Cheshunt. 

A New Wetsn Cape. ror Lonpox.—On 
Thursday evening the foundation-stone of the new 
Welsh Congregational Chapel, to be erected on the 
site of the old one in Southwark-bridge-road, was 
laid by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. A numerous 
company were present to witness the ceremony, 
including Mr. H. Richard, M.P., the Revs. New- 
man Hall, LL.B., Dr. Rees, T. Thomas, Gwynne 
Jones, R. Williams, G. M. Murphy, and others. 
The proceedings were commenced with a hymn, 
sung in Welsh, after which Dr. Rees read a short 
sketch of the circumstances relating to the new 
building. In 1774 there was a numerous colony of 
Welsh he in and about Smithfield, who from 
want of any religious teaching lapsed into shocking 
immorality, and used to hold a sort of Vanity Fair 
every Sunday, at which all kinds of orgies were 
engaged in. An effort was made to establish a 
place of worship amongst them, which was attended 
with ual success, and continued until 1806, 
when by the exertions of a Mr. Francis a chapel 
was erected in Southwark. Owing to various 
causes, partly to the neglect of the then minister, 
this chapel ceased to exist about six years ago. 
Since then strenuous efforts have been made to re- 
establish it, and sufficient funds have been raised 
to commence building a new edifice. The total 
cost of the chapel is to be about 5,000/., of which 
3,000/, goes to purchase the site. By dint of sub- 
scriptions from generous friends, including the 
munificent donation of 500/. from Mr. 8. Morley, 

P., the trustees hope to be able to open 
the chapel before the end of the year with 
a debt ot only 1,500/. Mr. H. Richard, M. P., 
having read an address to Mr. Morley from the 
congregation, the latter gentleman in reply said 
that he felt very great pleasure in being there to aid 
in such a good work. It was not the mere 
ceremony that he cared for, but the opportunity of 
expressing to the congregation his deep sympathy 
with them. It wasa very solemn business that 
they were engaged in. They were a power as Non- 
conformists, and it depended upon them to show to 
the outside world a high standard of spiritual 
life. They needed to give evidence in their 
— life that their religion was a living and 
guiding principle, and he was sure that if they were 
actuated by the motives he had indicated, their 
efforts would be crowned with success, and that the 
result would be the multiplying of their places of 
worship. The Rev. Newman Hall spoke of the 
necessity of having services in Welsh for Welsh 
people, after which he offered up an impressive 
rayer. An adjournment then took place to the 
hal in Newington-causeway, where a meeting was 
held, the chair being taken by Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., and addresses being delivered both in Eng- 
lish and Welsh, by Mr. Richard, the Rev, 
Williams, Fetter-lane Welsh Chapel ; Rev.Gwynne 
Jones, Hackney; Dr. Rees, Swansea; Mr. J. 
Griffith (Gohebydd), Rev J. Thomas (Landore), and 


G, M. Murphy. A cordial vote of thanks to the 
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MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —Sinco our movement is a denominational one, 
and an increasing number of pastors have a personal 
interest in it, the managers would be obliged if you 
would insert the following communications. In coming 
to a conclusion they were aided by the presence and 
judgment of ladies. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
WILLIAM GUEST. 


To Miss re Malvernbury, Great Malvern, 
Sar mere nee Sanaas o ee Sonera! Board of 
Management, held in London, July 30, 1872, it was 


over Milton ount College, established 
1 the education of ters of . 
tional ministers, and to uring the of 
1873. 4 — — 1 5 ſor * a 
large, many were from at 
the head of important 
In selecting you for this position we are assured that 
ou will co-operate with us in accom our inten- 
very much the 
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tors who are looking forward to self-support. 


benevolence become the mainsp of the character. 
This object our movement has from the beginning 
made 2 and we deem the assertion of it at 
period t 


moment. 
Connected with this we should be gratified if a mis- 
spirit could be maintained in the school. 


we do not aim to teach housekeeping in any 
in to train the 8 the oe — — > 
ow- 
ledge * domestic duties. We wish — to honour 
labour, and to cultivate ce of feeling. 
ou will have many advan Milton Mount 
ege is not founded for emolument, but for the true 
Christian culture of women. ue cannot think they 
a favour by coming to us. The home 
r 
y, economy, an ety ese 
homes prayers on your behalf will be constantly 


We trust that God, whose Providence has been over 
our movement from beginning, has been us 
in the invitation we now address to you; and 
through all the years of your devotion to education, 
He has been 24 you for the high service ot 
becoming the head-mistress of the college. We 
will sustain you, as far as possible, in the duties which 
me — — * nog prove very arduous and 

0. appily you have learnt to whom you 
can look for wisdom and sufficiency. af 
We are, dear Madam, yours most truly, 
(Sigued on behalf of the board) 
Wma. Guest, Hon. Sec. 
, tional Rooms, 


Congrega 
18, South-street, Finsbury. 


Milton Mount College * I thank you for stating so 


which a Christian lady can aspire, and, while very 
conscious of my own insufficiency 1 cheerfully under- 
take this great work, in the simple confidence that He 
who has so remarkably placed it in my hands, will 
never fail to supply all needful grace. 

It gives me unfeigned pleasure to recognise in — 

me the identical principles which have long 
ed those with whom it has been my privilege 
itherto to labour. I trust that the same happy ex- 
perience be ours—the personal conversion of many 
of the ils. Jf this inestimable blessing be vouch- 
safecd, a spirit can hardly fail to follow; and 
those who know the lux of leading sinners to the 
Saviour will have their own faith marvellously increased, 
Simple, childlike faith is the best of he ay in the 
coon of knowledge, and is, indeed, as the Apostle 
eter points out, the root of every other grace. 

Permit me also, gentlemen, to congratulate you on 
your determination that the training received at the 
college shall be that which is best caloulated to form 
active, useful, inde ent members of society. I have 
every confidence that, receiving as they will do the 


best instruction London can afford, many of the pupils 
will in due time graduate with honours in public 
examinations, and take their stand with the first 
female teachers of the age. All will, I hope, prove by 
their own future well-regulated homes, that it is possible 
prong to develope a girls’ intellectual power with- 
out un tting her to shine in that which, after all, is 
woman's truest sphere ber own fireside. 

In cpnclusion, gentlemen, I thavk you most heartily 
for your promised counsel and support, and beg to 
assure you that no effort shall be wanting on my part 
to carry out your great ends. Difficulties we cannot 
fail to encounter; occasional disappointments will 
doubtless. occur ; but, God helping us, Milton Mount 
College shall ultimately prove, by actual experiment, 
that no education can compare with that which is based 
on sound religious culture. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully and obliged, 
SELINA HADLAND. 
To the Board of Management of the 
Milton Mount College. 


TETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


The annual speech day” and distribution of 
prizes to the successful students at the above educa- 
tional institution took place on Tuesday week last, 
when there was a numerous assemblage of the 
directors and supporters of the school, and friends 
and relatives of the pupils. Mr. Hugh Mason, 
J.P., of Ashton-under-Lyne, presided, and amongst 
the other gentlemen present were the Rev. T. G. 
Horton (Wolverhampton), the Rev. R. W. Ann 
(Handsworth), the Rev. W. Jubb (Oldbury), and 


Messrs. T. W. Shaw (chairman of the directors), 
— ao „ | eco * 7 oy Dr. 
A. Briggs (Davent?y), H. James (Birming- 
ham), W. Hatton, — the W. H. Jones and 
Weir, Mr. Bidlake, Mr. Stevens (Walsall), Mr. J. 
Shaw, Mr. H. M. Short, Mr. J. K. Barnes, Mr. H. 
Taylor, Mr. H. Pomnitz, Mr. H. James, Mr. 8. 
Dickenson ( to the board of directors), Mr. 
A. You M. A., headmaster, &c. The Rev. 
T. G. Horton having offered up an appropriate 
prayer, the first of the was the 
delivery of 7 of wot —— cipal 
man, Greek, and English by some o princi 
scholars, which was characterised in each instance 
by a clear and vi e ion, and accuracy of 
pronunciation. e recitations were listened to 
with pleasure, and those who took part in the de- 
livery of them were warmly applauded. Two of 
the — were original, viz., the Monkey and 
the py nell written by Mr: W. R. Younge, and 
the Address on the ing of Universities,” by 
N next port of the prossedings was the dist? 
o next of the ings was the distri- 
bution of 1 — and these were presented by the 
chairman. ey consisted of handsomely bound 
volumes of books on appropriate subjects. The 
successful students were warmly cheered by their 
fellows as they returned from the chairman’s table. 
The following are the principal awards :— 
Senior Tettenhall scholarship awarded to E. F. A. 


— a ewe wo Ng! wy Hudson. 
prise for Greek A. Bri 
„Salt prise for mathematics—E. F. — 

** Mills’ for good conduct—J. Harper. 

* Head Master's prise for English verse -W. R. 
ounge. 

Head Master's prize for Latin and Greek, prose com- 
position—E. F. A. Briggs. : 

Head Master's prizes awarded to those boys who 
passed Cambridge Peal examination for the first time 
—A. W. „ J. J. Stockburn, Jno. Harper, A. F. 
James, and James Buckley. 

The HeapmastTer said that the prize for good 
conduct was awarded by the vote of the scholars. 

The CHarRMAN then addressed the company. He 
expressed his confidence in the stability and success 
of the school, and his desire to say something to 
the pupils which they would profitably remember. 
Wi t view he referred to some of the incidents 
of his past life: When I was about the age of the 
very youngest boy belonging to this school, my 
parents—who were — y poor—sent me to a 
cotton factory to earn my daily bread. Although 
my father was poor in this world’s goods, I was 
blessed with a parent who was upright and honour- 
able, and who set before his children an example 
worthy of imitation. (Hear, hear.) In that cotton 
factory it was my daily lot to drudge—not during 
the — nan A short hours which men now work, 
but for long wearisome hours. But the ex- 
ample set me by my father, and pursued by me 
— lite, of uprightness and honest industry, 
and ve all and beyond all, the blessing of my 
heavenly Father, have enabled me to achieve a posi- 
tion which is far from being obscure or dishonour- 
able in my on country. (Loud cheers.) I would, 
therefore, say to my young friends many of whom 
may perhaps appear here to-day as scholars for the 
last time that it rests very much with themselves 
as to what their future position in life shall be. I 
have no doubt that, young as they are, some little 
ambition, or some aspirations, fire their souls and 
their minds, and when they look, as no doubt they 
do look, at men in our House of Commons and the 
men who are at the head of some of our great in- 
dustrial establishments, they indulge in the hope 
that by-and-by, they may be similarly distin- 
guished by their own meritorious exertions. I tell 
them that if those aspirations are to be realised, 
they must be careful how they walk in the straight 
path of duty, and strive to be worthy of any posi- 

ion they may ultimately achieve. (Cheers.) I 


——— 


hope every boy in this school is a truthful boy; for 
the boy who is not remarkable for his truthfulness 
is already standing upon the verge of a dangerous 
precipice. We, who have to s o commerciaHy, 
politically, and educationally, with the affairs of 
this life see not a little that is not straight- 
forward, honourable, and true. Therefore let 
me impress upon them to take care that 
their future life is one of the highest and purest 
truthfulness. (Applause.) I also hope and 
earnestly desire that the boys are, and all will, be 


-abstainers from all 12 liquors, for we 
of t 


see every day the dire effects he use of them. 
Although I never made a pledge to abstain, yet 
my daily experience in police-courts of the 
wretchedness and misery resulting from the use 
of intoxicating drinks leads me to say that I do 
hope you will never allow yourselves to become the 
slaves of such a temptation, and I do assure you 
that if you are abstainers you will not it, 
both as regards your happiness, comfort, health, 
and pocket. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I desire 
to return my warmest thanks to the directors of 
the school for having invited me to discharge this 
agreeable du . I hope I shall, when I 
leave Wolverhampton, never forget Tettenhall 
School, and I hope it will be in my power—as it is 
my intention—to do some little good for this college, 
which shall cause my visit to be remembered after- 
wards. It does infinite honour to the Nonconfor- 
mists of Wolverhampton that they have built and 
maintained this college, and carried it on for the 
number of years they have, in the admirable way 
it has been hitherto conducted. (Cheers.) I do 
sincerely hope and believe that prosperity is about 
to shine on the directors for the many sacrifices 
they have made. The chairman resumed his seat 


amidst long-continued cheering. 
The Secretary read a letter a logising for tho 
absence of Mr. Morley, M.P., Mr. ey, Mr. 


Alderman Avery, of Birmingham, the Mayor of 
Walsall, Dr. Miller, and several other gentlemen 
interested in the welfare of the college, and who 
regretted their inability to be present at the 


oy 

The Secretary (Mr. S. S. Dickinson) then read 
the report for the past year, which stated that the 
number of scholars in the institution had doubled 
during the past two years, and that there was the 
expectation of a considerable increase next term. 
Reference was then made to the position of the 
pupils when brought into public competition with 
those of other schools :— 

At the last Cambridge local examination, eleven boys 
from this school of whom five took honours 
gaining ay them no less than ten marks of special 

istinction. If we take into account the number of 
boys in the school, this result will compare very 
favourably with that of most other similar establish. 
ments. Lad it is to be specially borne in mind that we 
did not send in selected candidates, whose success 
might be safely predicted, but submitted entire forms 
to the test of this examination. Notwithstanding this, 
our percen of success is considerably above the 
av „as will be seen from the following statement :— 


ercentage who passed throughout the ae 


kingdom a Bee a 0 
* * „ from Tettenhall 688 
Peroen who in honours 
throughout the kingdom : . 249 
2 . „ from Tettenhall 31˙2 
Tho work of the seniors deserve ial mention. 
All our senior candidates passed without exception, and 
three took honours, And generally, both in case of 
seniors and juniors, we may refer with some pride to 
the character of the honours 7 all being either in 
the first or second class, and everyone being accom- 
panied by one or more marks of special distinction. 
The following are the names of the successful candi- 
dates: 
SENIORS. | 
R. F. Horton, first-class honours, distinguished in 
Latin, Greek, French, English, and Religious Know- 
ledge. E. F. A. B second-class honours, English 
and F Religious Know] Thomas A. Koberts, second- 
class honours, Religious Knowledge. A. W. Topp and 
J. J. Stockburn. 


JUNIORS. 

H. N. Mellor, first-class honours, Applied Mathe- 
matics. E. F. James, second-class honours. Applied 
Mathematics. R. W. Hudson, John Harper, James 
Buckley, and A. F. James. 

I have also much pleasure in announcing that at the 
London University S. Theodore Mander from this college 
passed the matriculation examination in January with 
great credit, gaining a place in the First Division. 

Since our last annual meeting there has been a com- 

tition here for two of the scholarships, which are 

ble in the college during residence for two years, 
and in both examinations the aaswering of the candi- 
dates has been exceedingly creditable. The Senior 
Tettenhall Scholarship has been awarded to E. F. A. 
Briggs, who, in a general examination, embracing 
Latin, Greek, French, Euglish, and Mathematics, 
succeeded in gaining more than three fifths of the total 
number of marks. For the Directors’ Scholarship there 
were three candidates, to all of whom credit is due. 
This scholarship has been awarded to Robert William 
Hudson. 
In conclusion, the report of the directors states that 
scholarships enjoyed by the college are now five in 
number. Three of them are tenable in the college, 
while the others, for which they are indebted to 
the liberality of two of the directors of the college 
(Mr. T. W. Shaw, chairman of the — — 9 and 
Mr. S. 8. Mander), are intended exclusively for 


those of the scholars who purpose continuing their 
studies at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or London. It is not improbable that they will at 
the next meeting be able to announce the esta- 
blishment of others of the same description ; indeed, 


a very handsome beginning ing in this direction has 
4 made by Ric Johnson, Esq., of 
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Manchester, and J. W. McCardie, Esq., of Bir- 
mingham, who have promised each 10/. per annum 
towards the foundation of a third University 
scholarship. 

Dr. Symon, who had had some experience of 
German school education, spoke in eulogistic terms 
of the high standard of efficiency obtained at the 
T School. The effect of the education the 
— — were receiving was manifested in the de- 
velopment of character. He had some diffidence, 
on his return from the continent, in sending his 
— 4 to an English * but he could say that 
he no longer entertained any de of misgiving, 
after he had observed the — == the — 
tion that was being imparted at this college, and 
he could truthfully say that he did not lieve 
there was a better school in the kingdom than the 
Tettenhall School. (Hear, hear.) He was par- 
ticularly in favour of the system pursued at this 
school, as the education imparted to the boys was 
so thoroughly and clearly grounded in their minds 
that it would not easily pass away, but would 

rove of the greatest use to them throughout their 
future lives. Boys were not sent to school to get 
knowledge, however paradoxical that might seem ; 
they were sent to learn how to acquire knowledge 
afterwards. (Hear, hear.) De. Gymen spoke in 
terms of the domestic management of the 
ege : he had had one of his own sons there, and 
whilst there he had been as happy as the days were 
long. (“ Hear, hear, and applause. ) 

Mr. BRidds (the t of another pupil at 
the college) said he could hardly express sufficiently 
his feelings of gratitude for the great kindness his 
son had received whilst a resident in that institu- 
tion, and the excellent character of the instruction 
from which he had benefited. 

Mr. Snaw moved the following resolution :— 

That this meeting renews its of thorough con- 
fidence in the head master, and at the same time 
him on the honours recently gained by at the 
London Uni ty. 

He thought that the report which had been read, 
and the honours gained by the students, was suffi- 
cient evidence of conscientious care and industry 
on the part of both teachers and taught. They had 
all heard from the same rt that the morale of 
the school had been all that could be desired. 
Hear, hear.) It had always been the desire of the 
di rs that Tettenhall College should stapd high 
not only in the educational attainm but also in 
the good morals and manly deportment of those 
who were trained within its walls. 

Mr. H. James seconded the motion, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

The — yoy 2 . for 1 com- 
age t paid to him, and explained at some th 

e plan on which he acted in the — tad 

of the boys entrusted to his care. With 
regard to the conduct of the students in the college 
during the past year, he could truthfully say that 
he was thoroughly satisfied with them. (Hear, 
hear.) He was also glad to say, in reply to the re- 
marks of the chairman, that the boys generall 
were distinguished by a large amount of truthful- 
ness. It was very rarely that a boy told him a lie; 
on the other hand, if any one of them had com- 
mitted a fault he was always found, on ing in- 
quiry, that the fault was admitted in a straight- 
orward and honest way. (Hear, hear.) Hespoke 
very highly of the assistance he had received 
from the second and assistant masters. The report 


read by the secre referred to the — benefit 
deriv olarships that 


by the college from the sch 
had been established in connection with the insti- 
tution. He fully endorsed that statement ; they 
could not hope to succeed in the work of education 
half so well were it not for incentives such as these 
to encourage the boys in their studies; and the 
college was under the greatest obligation to Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Mander for their great liberality in 


founding the two scholarships by the 
school. (Applause.) He had t pleasure in 
moving that the best thanks of all present be given 


to those gentlemen for their kindness. —— 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. T. G. Horton next moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. J. Shaw, the second-master, and to 
the assistant-masters, for the very efficient manner 
in which they discharged their duties. He assured 
the head-master that he had the fullest concur- 
rence of the directors in the educational scheme of 
which he had given them an outline that afternoon, 
‘and which he so successfully carried out, and 
after ing of the importance of a good 
classical and commercial education for the advance- 
ment of a youth, in whatever business or profession 
he might pursue—he concluded by wishing Mr. 
2 continued and unceasing success in the 

uture. 

Mr. S. S. Man DER seconded the resolution, and ex- 
pressed the great pleasure with which he had listened 
to the proceedings that afternoon, and to the very 
satisfactory report that had been received. The 
motion was carried with acclamation, and briefly 
responded to by Mr. J. SuHaw. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to Miss Bay- 
liss, the matron of the institution, for her kindness 
and attention to promote the happiness and comfort 
of the boys; and to Mr. Mason for presiding. The 
company then adjourned to another room, where 
tea was provided. 


The Senatus of the University of Edinburgh 
have conferred the es of Doctor of Laws on Dr. 
er and Mr. William Chambers, formerly 

Lerd Provost of Edinburgh. 


, 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
4 
PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On Thursday, on the motion to consider the 
amendments made in the Public Health Bill, Mr. 
Knight moved that they be considered that day 
month. He was o to the centralising ten- 
dency of the bill, maintaining that we were already 
the best cleaned and the best drained people in the 
world, and that we should go on improving without 
a social revolution, which he believed would cost us 
seventy millions in the next ten 12 Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. Corrance, Mr. Hurst, and Mr. New. 
degate also spoke against the bill. Mr. Stansfeld 
denied that the bill would increase the power of the 
central authority, or would add to the expenditure 

ady sanctioned by existing legislation. The 
amendment was negatived by 168 to 16, and the 
bill as amended was considered. Several amend- 
ments of a formal character were introduced. 

On Friday, the bill was read a third time, and 

d without opposition. It was then sent to the 
Doses House, and was at once read a first time. 

On Monday Lord Ripon at some length explained 
the provisions of the bill. Lord Fortescue congratu- 
lated the country upon the ing of such mea- 
sures as the Public Health Bil. the Licensing Bill, 
and the Mines Regulation Billsin the same session, 
and hoped that next year sani legislation would 
be carried a step furth 
second time. 


LICENSING BILL. 

The Commons, on Friday, at the day sitting, 
resumed the consideration in committee of the 
Licensing Bill, taking up the 24th clause. Mr. 
Vernon Haroourt moved the insertion of an amend- 
ment to the effect that among those who should be 
enabled to obtain refreshments up to one o’clock 
a.m., at licensed houses, might be persons attend- 
ing the meetings of any clubs or other societies 
associated for any lawful purpose. The amendment 
was rejected. r. Bruce moved to add words to 
enable the keeper of a licensed house to supply 
refreshments to persons attending any theatre. 
Mr. Baines and Mr. Collins were opposed to esta- 
blishing a precedent in favour of one 2 
kind of public amusement. The amendment was 
supported by Mr. Locke, and on division it was 
carried by 124 to 96. Colonel Barttelot moved that 
the words or other places of amusement should 
be added, but his suggestion was negatived, and the 
clause was agreed to. Clauses from 25 to 31, both 
inclusive, were subsequently ordered to stand part 
of the bill, and progress was reported. 

At the evening sitting the discussion in com- 
mittee on the Licensing Bill was continued at 
Clause 32. Sir W. Lawson moved the addition to 
the 34th 1 > 3 a proviso to the effect — — K 
ra ers might, by a vote, permit or wi a 
— the object being to introduce the permis- 
sive prohibitive system. is amendment Mr. 
Whitmore endeavoured to amend by restricting 
the provision to the grant of new licences, but he 
was defeated on division by 118 to 42. The com- 
mittee afterwards divided on Sir W. Lawson's 
motion, which was 124 by 128 to 23. An 
amendment, proposed by Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson, 
providing that in cases of summary proceedings 
the defendant may, if he — give evidence, 
was carried by 68 to 51. Progress was reported 
on the 60th clause. 

On Monday the committee was resumed. The 
remaining Clauses of the bill, 60, 61, and 62, were 

to, and the new clauses were then taken. 

e first of these—printed in red ink in the bill 
sent down by the Lords—involves the question of 
eoes licences. It declares that the licences 
efined by the Act shall not be required for the 
sale of wine and spirits by retail, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises, by a wholesale dealer pos- 
sessing a licence from the Inland Revenue. Sir. H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson p to restrict this roe 
to premises exclusively used for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Mr. Gregory, Sir W. Lawson, Lord 
Sandon, and others supported the amendment. Mr. 
Bruce yo it, stating that the police 
most favourably of the operation of 
the rs’ licence; but on a division, Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson carried his amendment by 95 to 65. 
The Marquis of Hartington moved a series of 
clauses em dying machinery for extending the bill 
to Ireland. incidental amendment, moved by 
Sir D. Corrigan, with the object of closing public- 
houses on Sunday in Ireland, was negatived by 61 
to 28. A proposal by Mr. Downing to empower 
the justices in quarter sessions to close public- 
houses . any part or the whole of Sundays 
was negatived by 50 to 25. Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson 
carried a new clause providing that hereafter no 
house shal] be qualified for a licence unless, besides 
complying with certain structural requirements, it 
is of the annual value of 50/. for public-houses in 
towns of 100,000 inhabitants, and 30/. for beer- 
houses ; of 30/. and 20/. in towns of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and 15“. and 10/. in all other places. Several 
other new clauses were added. 


EXTRADITION TREATIES. 

In the Lords on Friday, Lord Granville, in reply 
to Lord Rosebery, described the action of the 
Foreign Office in regard to extradition treaties. 
The treaty with Germany had been signed and put 
in force by Order in Council. The treaties with 
Belgium and Denmark would be signed almost 
immediately. A counter-pro from the Nether- 
lands was under consideration, and our last pro- 

al to Austria was being considered by that 
overnment, A proposal had also been made to 


er. The till was then read a 


— — 


the United States, whose answer was now awaited. 
From Italy a draught treaty had been received, 
which was under consideration. Negotiations with 
Spain were going on, but the progress hitherto 
made had not been great. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


On the same day, the Duke of Argyll having 
explained the Commons’ amendments to the 
Scotch Education Bill, moved that their lord- 
ships do not insist upon their amendments. 
Lord Colonsay was willing to accept the Com- 
mons’ amendment in the preamble setting forth 
that it has been the “custom” to give re- 
ligious instruction in Scotland. With regard to the 
new board it would be better to appoint it for five 
years certain. The schoolmasters ought, moreover, 
to be more indgpendent of the local boards. The 
Duke of Argyllsaid that the most important func- 
tion of the new board would be to suggest what the 
new code should be, and this duty could be dis- 
charged not in two years but in one. The duration 
of the board might, however, be prolonged to five 
years if n . Lord Salisbury argued in favour 
of the prolongation of time, and the Duke of Argyll 
consented to amend the Commons’ amendment by 
striking out two and inserting three years 
as the period of absolute duration, while retaining 
the proviso enabling the board to be prolenged for 
two years more. is amendment was agreed to. 
The Duke of Argyll then moved that the other 
amendments of the Commons be to. This 
motion was put and declared by the Lord Chancellor 
to be carried. Some conversation ensued, in conse- 

uence of a declaration by the Duke of Buccleuch 
that he had not heard the question put. He also 
protested against the neglect of the Government in 
not printing the amendments. He regretted the 
destruction of the old Scotch educational system, 
believing that the bill would not put anything 
better in its place. 


THE LAST SUPPLY VOTES. 


The Commons met on Saturday, and in com- 
mittee of supply the remaining Civil Service Esti- 
mates were voted, including certain postponed votes 
in Classes 1, 2, and 5—the Estimates for the 
Customs, Post Office and Tel h Services, and a 
Supplementary Civil Service Estimate. 

bn the vote for the Science and Art Department, 
Mr. Baxter and Mr. Forster were called on to give 
further explanations regarding the defalcatior?s at 
the South Kensington Museum ; and Mr. Walpole, 
in moving the vote for the British Museum, 
answered some questions which were on the paper, 
relating to the p of the excavations at 
Ephesus. The uis of Hartington, in moving 
the Irish Education Vote, relat the measures 
taken to improve the position of the teachers. For 
this purpose a supplemen vote will be taken for 
three years of nearly 100, „ which will be dis- 


tributed among them on the ry of payment 
by results. On the vote for the New of 
Justice, Mr. C. Bentinck repeated his complaints of 


the manner in which the t national work is 

being carried out, and Mr. Ayrton gave the latest 

——— as to the condition of the contracts and 
esigns. 

On the vote for Diplomatic Services, Mr. Monk 
revived the controversy as to the legality of Mr. 
Clarke Jervoise’s Mission to the P Court, and 
moved to reduce the vote by „ the amount 
allowed him for house rent. The Attorney-General, 
in reply, stated that the result of a careful investiga- 
tion of the matter by himself, the Solicitor-General, 
and Dr. Deane, had been to confirm him in the 
opinion that the mission was perfectly legal. The 
communion with the Pope, prohibited by the Bill 
of Rights and the Act of Settlement, was religious 
communion, and diplomatic relations were not in- 
cluded. In sup of this contention he reviewed 
the statutes and read | opinions given by Lord 
Denman, Lord Camp Lord Cranworth, Lord 
Cottenham, Sir Herbert Jenner, and Sir J. Dodson 
when law officers. This t did not convince 
Mr. O. Morgan, Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, and Mr. 
Newdegate, who still maintained that since the 
Pope had ceased to be a temporal 2 the 
mission was illegal. On a division, Mr. Monk's 
amendment was 12 by 45 to 17. 

The remaining Army Estimates were voted, as 
well as a supplementary Naval Estimate, and this 
closed the committee of supply for the year. 

On Monday on the Diplomatic Service Vote a 
third debate on Mr. Clarke Jervoise’s Mission to 
the Vatican was raised by Mr. Newdegate, who 
obtained from Lord Enfield an assurance that this 

tleman is in no way accredited to the Court of 
me. Another attempt to strike his house-rent 
out of the vote was defeated by 56 to 30. 

The Appropriation Bill was brought in and read 
a first time. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Commons consumed several hours on Wed- 
nesday in the consideration of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, which had come down from the House 
of Lords, and the second reading of which was 
moved by Mr. Cross. Mr. Gladstone admitted 
that the subject was one of considerable importance, 
and urged Mr. Cross not to be deterred by its diffi- 
culties, promising that, if he would bring in the 
bill again next session, the Government would give 
him all the facilities in their power for 8 it 
into law. After a distinctly hostile debate, the 
motion for the second reading of the bill was 
negati ved. 

‘he Factories (Hours of Labour) Bill, the Sale of 
Liquor on Sundays Bill, and the Union of Benefices 
Bill have been withdrawn. 
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In the Lords on Thursday the Mines Regulation | 


Bills, the Corrupt Practices at Munici ections 
Bill, the Factories (Steam Whistles) Bill, and the 
Adulteration of Food, Drugs, &., Bill, were read a 
third time and 

On the same day Lord Leitrim called attention 
to the report of the Select Committee on the Irish 
Land Act. Lord Kimberley said he was glad that 
the select committee had not found fault in any 
material particular with the working of the Act. 
The matter, however, would receive the considera- 
tion of the Government during the recess. 

The Lord Chamberlain brought up the Queen’s 
answer to the address relating to the schemes of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, stating that 
the Queen had withheld her assent frum the 
Beaumaris, Felstead, and Tideswell schemes. 

Mr. Gladstone announced on Friday that the 
question of local taxation would be considered by 
the Government during the recess, with a view to 
legislation next session. 

Ripon, in answer to Lord Clanricarde, said 

that the report of the Joint Committee on Railway 
ation had already been placed on the 

table, and its recommendations would receive the 


careful consideration of the Government during the. 


recess. 

On Friday Mr. Forster stated, in answer to Mr. 
M. Laren, that there was no intention of in 
the vote for education in Scotland because an addi- 
tion had been made to the vote for education in 
Ireland. 

On Friday the Irish Church Act Amendment 
Bill, the Birds Protection Bill, the Statute 
Law Revision Bill, the Countess of Mayo’s Annuity 
Bill, and the Mili Manvceuvres Bill were read a 
third time and ‘ 


Foreign und Colonial, 


FRANCE. 

After many stormy month becoming even more 
tem ous as the end drew near—there is tran- 
illity at Versailles; the Assembly having on 
dat ay, after some unimportant business, ad- 
journed till the llth of November, On the pre- 
vious evening M. Thiers gave a farewell official 
dinner, at which he looked very much fatigued, but 
was en ic and was full of cheerful talk. He 
— — 8 1 8 will oe 
paid out by September, , and spoke strongly 
against any party appeals to the country while that 
great task—the primary object of the 1 
existence remained unaccomplished. Considerable 
preparations for the President s stay at Trouville 
were made. He left Paris on Sunday, and was ac- 
companied by Madame Thiers and Mdille. Dosne, 
by his two orderly officers, his two private secre- 
taries, and his servants. While at Trouville M. 
Thiers will t no audiences whatever, except to 
private s, it 14 desire to enjoy complete 

3 during his holi 1. 
e Times correspondent says that the present 
amount of the subscriptions to the loan is forty- 
four milliards, and as the subscriptions of 5f. are 


not reducible, it is calculated that the other sub- 


scribers will receive 7 per cent. for the capital they 
have subscribed. 

The Duc d’Aumale continues to reside at Chep- 
tilly in the most complete retirement. He will, 
n attend st of tha Bion a Spare 4 
ol the Department o i afterw ro- 
ceed to Aix-les-Bains. * 


GERMANY. 


The festival at Munich in honour of the Uni- 
versity Jubilee was commenced on Thursday. 
There were 3,000 guests, 181 * 
from Austrian, Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, and English 
2 * A- ag os are re- 
presented. On Thursday morning there was a 
grand procession of professors and students in ornate 
costume to the University. Dr. Döllinger's festal 
address was confined to a survey of the historical 
development of the University. In the evening, 
notwithstanding a drenching rain, there was a 
torchlight procession of 2,000 students, who assem- 
bled before the King’s Palace, and sang the 
National Anthem amid the enthusiasm of the people. 
The King came out afterwards to thank them. He 
ing day decorated Dr. Dollinger 
erit of the Bavarian Crown. 
Herr von Luts, the Minister of Public Instructi 
was the bearer of the King’s ern an 
announced the foundation, on the part of His 
Majesty, of a ip for students in History. 
Professor Sybel, on the part of various German 
associations ; Professor Max Muller, on the part of 
te reign Universities; and Professor Ernest Curtius, 
on behalf of the learned societies, delivered con- 
gratulatory addresses. Upon the occasion of the 

ubilee the Faculty of Medicine conferred the 

onorary degree of Doctor upon M. Sunninger, of 
Leyden, M. Quetelet, of Brussels, and Herren 
Suiron and Daniel, of Hamburg. The Faculty of 
National Economy conferred the degree of Docto 
upon the English Premier, Mr. Gladstone, the Ear 
of Shaftesbury, and Mr. John Stuart Mill. The 
Philosophical Faculty bestowed the honorary degree 
of Doctor upon Professor Dwight and Lord Acton ; 
ae Minister Sella, of Italy, and Pruner Bey, of 

airo. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is announced from Brussels that the Prince of 
Wales is to be the godfather of the infant Belgian 


rincess, and the Duchess Clementine of Saxe- 
burg the godmother. : 
Francis Deak, the eminent Liberal Hungarian, 
who has been seriously ill, is now recovering. 


A 4 * amnesty has been proclaimed in Mexico 
by the Congress, and the Presidential election has 
been ordered to take place. 


MEETING or THE THREE EmpErors.—Not only 
the Czar, but also the Grand Ducal Heir to the 
Imperial Throne, intend visiting Berlin in the 
— 12 September. During a portion of their 
stay the ror of Austria is likely to be also the 
— of — William. The King of Italy 

declined the invitation of the Emperor of Ger- 
many to be t at the military manceuvres at 
Potedam in September. " 


Taree Dancers.—Several of the French 
state that M. Thiers was in conversation a few days 
back with some deputies, when reference was made 
to the number of embarrassments in the present 
litical situation of France. ‘‘ There are three 
” gaid the President, with a smile, and 
three only--Radicalism, Bonapartism, and my 
death. The first I do not think very menacing ; 
the second requires to be watched over carefully ; 
and as for the third, there is no question of it.” 
The following words are also attributed to M. 
Thiers in his conversation with the Commissioners 
of ion :—‘‘ I desired to introduce in France 
the Constitution. This is no longer to be 
thought of. We have been ferced to cross the 
Atlantic. We are now at the United States; and 
what we have best to do is to remain and arrange 
ourselves there.” 


Prixce Brsmarcx’s Sunn Wenpine.”—On 
Sunday week Prince Bismarck celebrated at Varzin 
his silver 1 wer | a small number of 
near relations and old friends were present on the 
occasion, but every minute brought some testimon 
of the interest, gratitude, and honour with whic 
the day was being remembered in all parts, and 
even beyond the bounds, of Germany. One hundred 
and ninety-two telegrams, and a still greater 
number of written congratulations, had been received 
up till the following day. Among them were 
messages from the Emperor, the press, the 
Crown Prince and Princess, and other members of 
the imperial family, from the King of Bavaria, from 
statesmen and generals, scholars and artists, cor- 
porations and societies, from high and low, old and 
young, known and unknown. Gifts and poems 
were also numerous, In the forenoon the family of 
the prince and the numerous guests attended 
church, and after service was over received under 
the old linden trees the felicitations of the pastors 


and office-bearers of the church. 
Tue American Cincixnatus.—The New York 
Herald gives an account of a visit paid to Horace 


Greeley, in his humble farmer home,” Little 
2 on the Haarlem Railroad, by about 250 
of his friends and adherents. When the train 
on jan at Uhappaqua the party “‘straggled out,” 
and were su to find no great reception, nor, 
for the matter of that, no great shakes of a village 
awaiting them.” In a short time, however, ‘‘ the 
vigorous form of the philosopher himself, with his 
broad white hat slammed on the back of his caput, 
his head up, and his gold spectacles sparkling in 
the sun, was discerned coming in his j 


received with three cheers, and a procession was 
formed from the station to the house, where 
it arrived in safety, though in passing the hotel 
‘‘some of the delegates sidled off for a drink.” 
After i i the farm, the ests sat 
down to a luncheon spread in ‘‘the Evergreens,” 
a ne of lobster salads, baked beans, potted 
pigeon. sh, fruit, vegetables, ice cream, lemonade, 
„ all of which they were assured by a n who 
acted as major domo, ‘had amg awe on the 
farm.” This rather startled the Herald rter 
who inquired as to the lobsters, and was i ormed 
by the negro that ‘‘ dey growed in de brook.” Mrs. 
Greeley, who is an invalid, being anxious to see 
some of the Southerners who had returned to the 
old Union, and were actually supporting her hus- 
band for the Presidency, came out of the grounds 
in a orn, She was ‘‘cheerful and chatty,” and 
insisted on having every ex-rebel on the 57 intro- 
duced to her. To one of them she said, I hope that I 
am a good Christian, but I hardly think I could 
forgive as much as 2 have forgiven. Mrs. 
Greeley,” responded the ex-rebel, it is the day of 
— and we must all forgive as we hope to be 
orgiven. After luncheon Mr. Greeley all to 
order, and said they would now have some speech - 
making, which they had accordingly. Mr. Greeley 
wisely confined himself to giving details respecting his 
farm and the reasons which led him to acquire pos- 
session of it. After some more speeches the 
Mr. Greeley, having consulted a magnifi 
cent chronometer presenter to him some years 
ago by the printers of the Tribune, called out 
Time, the party rushed off to catch the 
train, having had a most successful expedition.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


— 


CuARTrYW ORGANISATION Society.—The Metro- 
politan District Committees of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society have dealt with 80] cases (exclusive 
of 420 non-resident n during the four 
‘weeks ending July 27, 1872. 229 were dismissed, 
251 were referred to legal and charitable agencies, 
and 321 were assisted by grants, loans, employ- 
ment, &. , 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


PAYMENT OF SCHOOL FEES. 


On Wednesday the weekly meeting of the London 

School Board was held in the Council Chamber of 
the Guildhall ; Lord Lawrence presiding. 
The most important business transacted at this 
meeting was the consideration given to the question 
as to the manner in which the should pay the 
fees for children whose parents are unable to pay 
them. The act gives the board the power to remit the 
fees, and the board, by a resolution 8 a very 
long time since, on the motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M. B. recognised this responsibility. A short time 
since a report was brought from the divisional com- 
mittee of Greenwich recommending that the fees of 
children in certain cases should paid by the 
board, and, on the motion of Miss Davies, one of 
the members for this division, the report was re- 
ferred to the Bye-laws Committee. 

Mr. Buxton now presented the report of the com- 
mittee, recommending that the report of the Green- 
wich Divisional Committee should be adopted. The 
cases in which the fees were recommended to be 
remitted were minutely described. 

Miss DAVIS said t the town of “Greenwich 
would be a fit to commence paying fees for 
the children, as it had plenty of accom tion for 
children; but in the Deptford division, where all 
these cases lived, there was not the requisite space 
for those whose parents were able to pay, and she 
asked the board whether it would be a wise course 
to adopt to pay the fees of children to the utter ex- 
clusion of the paying class. 

Mr. E. H. Connm said the facts given in the 
report showed that the people should have their 
cases considered on the basis of the Poor-law, for it 
was evident, if their cases were true, that the board, 


by paying their school pence, would be giving them 
no ad uate relief, and aiding a wife whe been 
d by her husband from going to the parish, 


would be to encourage husbands to leave their wives. 

The Rev. LL. Davis pointed out that the serious 
nature of the proposal now before the board was 
that, if — it would be the precedent for the 
future government of all other cases. Persons ex- 
perienced in the administration of the Poor-law 
would at once see the ers which surrounded 
such a proposition, and the inadequate character of 
the relief to be of any service. a n was 80 

r that it was impossible for him or her to pay 
id. a week for a child’s schooling, how could he or 
she find the child in food or clothing? If the board 
allowed that a person by making out a plea of 
poverty was entitled to have the fees paid, the 
number of applicants for free admission would be 
multiplied indefinitely, and effect a revolution in 
the whole policy of the late educational legislation, 
for it would bring about free re sees : 
He believed the compulsory powers d not 
exercised without the payment of fees, and it was 
within his experience that where a ment was 
exacted the education was more valu where 
it was free, and the attendance was better in the 
one case than in the other. He denied that there 
would be any hardship to any class by the non- 
remission of fees, and if there was that hardship 
was to be reckoned at the sum of one penny or 
twopence a week. Then to pay the fees would be 
to make the parent feel that education was not a 
matter which concerned him, while he should be 
made to feel that it was as much a matter of obliga- 
tion to have his child sent to school as to feed and 
clothe him. The rev. s er also warned the 
board that by the adoption of this resolution a 
course would be entered upon which would flood 
the ratepayers with ex , and would cause a 
general diss intment to the constituencies. 

The Rev. Mr. Wavuun, speaking as a member for 
Greenwich, declared that it — de better to have 
the fees paid by the board than by guardians, as 
thereby the feelings of the people would be saved 
the sting of pauperism, and the cost would be the 
same to the ratepayers. He declared that by re- 
ferring those who wanted the fees paid to the guar- 
dians, pauperism would be increased vastly, as the 
numbers who would need to have the fees paid 
were very great. On the ground that fora wed 
person who was earning only 6s. a week (three days 
. I to go to the guardians for the 
education aid would be demoralising, and that it 
would not be 80 felt on coming to the board, he 
asked that the motion should be accepted. 

Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P., said that the very argu- 
ments advanced by the last speaker were good rea- 
sons why the board should pause before adopting 
the motion. The board was asked to open the door 
to a principle of which thousands of others would 
at once desire to avail themselves. He could not 
see why relief given by the guardians could be de- 
2 Ba and that given by the board otherwise, 
and it would be a mag Yo line to draw to say 
that, while asking for food and clothing was some- 
thing to be ashamed of, asking for money to pay for 
education was not. Then Mr. Waugh pleaded 
upon the point of the washerwoman’s poverty. but 
to give aid whereby that poor woman would be en- 
couraged to starve in a district on such bare wages 
was one of the worst things which could be done 
either in charity or anything else. Giving rates in 
aid of low wages the board should never allow, fcr 
it practically told the woman to stop where her 
labour brought her in only such a miserable pittance 
as 6s. a week, in place of carrying her labour to 
other parts where she could obtain better remune- 
ration. The fact was the board must draw a dis- 


tinction between paying the fees for a few urgent 
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cases, where the circumstances justified the pay- 
ments temporarily, and such cases as these, which 
seemed to lay down that the board would remit the 
fees where the parents could make out that they 
were poor. To adopt the resolution before the 
board would be to rush into a course which would 
break down the system which the board was 

tting into work ; it would increase the irregu- 


larity of attendance, and it would lead into dangers | 
company was formed in 1867, in consequence of the 


of which the board at present could have no con- 


ception. There was in the report no information | ; 
| provements, for the purpose of enabling working 


men to erect dwellings combining fitness and eco- 


as to whether the children had been to school 
before ; but only such a case was made out to prove 


A WORKMAN’S TOWN. 


On Saturday afternoon Lord Shaftesbury laid the 
first stone upon an estate at Wandsworth, called 
the Shaftesbury Park Estate, which has been 
acquired by the Artisans, Labourers, and General 
Dwellings Company ( Limited), and is to be laid out 
as a workman's city in 1,200 dwellings. The 


destruction of houses by railroads and other im- 


verty—and this was done so completely that it nomy with the latest sanitary improvements, and 


could not be conceived how the people referred to to become themselves the owners of these dwellings | 
He hoped that the Fin the course of a stated number of years by the 


could exist at all. (Hear.) 


islature next year would amend the act, and | payment of a small additional rent. On every 
leave the guardians’ work to be dealt with by | estate purchased by the company a suitable space 
guardians ; but in the meantime it was the duty | will be reserved asa recreation-ground, a co-operative 


of the board not to open the door ani invite people 
to become paupers to the extent of having their 
school pence paid for them. 

Mr. Prerce supported the motion, and said the 
payment of the school pence would keep the people 
from the parish. 

The Rev. Dr. Riad followed on the side taken 
by Mr. Smith, and said that if parents could not 
pay a penny a week for a child they were paupers, 
and should go to the parish for relief. 

. ANDER:oN declared that even if she was 
sure the children for whom the board refused to 
pay the fees went to the workhouse she would still 

dis to let them. It would be better that 
the children should go to the workhouse than that 
the board should initiate a grand system of out- 
door relief, and without the experience and know- 
ledge of the Poor-law authorities. As to the sums 
which had been mentioned as the amounts upon 
which these people lived, she, for one, did not 
believe that people could live upon those sums. 
For one thing, it was perfectly certain that the 
classes mentioned by Mr. Waugh got their food as 
well as the money, and had many other things 
besides. Then, too, any one who went into poor 
neighbourhoods could see that much money was 
spent by these pe le on wasteful luxuries—as, for 
instance, the c cken spent twice the school fees 
in eweetstuff —and the people should be taught 
not to be thus extravagant. It would be well for 
the board to hold its hand upon the cases, as it was 
impossible for the board to judge the truth or false- 
hood of those who came for this relief. 2 

The Rev. J. Mx and Dr. Anous each said a few 
words upon the points before the board, and the 
subject was then taken up by Mr. Freeman, who, 
as experienced in the administration of the Poor- 
law, spoke of the immense amount of money which 
wo be wasted in staff, and in having visitors 
analogous to relieving officers, if the board once 
entered upon.a system of general remission of fees. 
He urged that it would be much better for all if 

who were obliged to live at such a low con- 

ition as 6s. a week for a family would go to the 
workhouse, for children brought up there would be 
better able to take care of t ves in after life 
than the low vitality caused by poor living would 
allow them to do if they remained out. 

Lord LAWRENCE supported the motion. He held 
that the board had given its sanction to the prin- 
ciple by ordering that all cases for the remission of 
fees should be reported to the board by the divi- 
sional committees. 

On a division the motion was rejected, there 
being 8 for it and 15 against. 


A CHURCHMAN’s OPINION or CHURCH TEACH- 
IN Gd. — At a meeting of diocesan inspectors, recently 
held at the National Society’s office, the Rev. Jos. 
Faunthorpe delivered himself of the following i- 
nent remarks on the fallacy of religious teaching. 
He said, The discussion had gone on all day on the 
assumption that the teachers in Church schools 
taught religion, whereas they did nothing of the 
sort. Out of a hundred of the best pupils in Church 
schools, ninety-nine of them would uuable to 
give any account of why they belonged to the 

urch of England. His own opinion was that the 
best pupils in Church schools e Methodist 
preachers. He had been informed by an inspector 
who had examined half the schools in the diocese of 
Rochester, that the religious teaching which the 
children received was utely worthless! They 
were taught a great deal about ns, places, and 
things mentioned in the Old Testament, but what 
they learnt had no more bearing upon religion than 
the history of Edward the Third, Peter the Great, 
orthe Great Mogul. The other day he red his 
own servant for confirmation. She been to one 
of ‘he best schools, and knew her catechism per- 
zwctly so far as words went, yet when he asked who 
the Holy Ghost was, she answered, ‘Pontius 
Pilate’! The fact was, the masters were not 
taught ; and the cl themselves, when they went 
into their schools, often did no more than disgust 
the masters. 


ALEXANDRA Park.—The committee recently 
appointed to — possession of Alexandra Palace 
and Park of acres for the pu of ensuring 
their dedication to pure recreation and public 
hea'th, held their first meeting at the Mansion 
House on Tuesday under the presidency of the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor; and the Right Hon. 
he Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., 

ir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Major-General 

Cavenagh, and Mr. Samuel Morley, P., were 

appointed 5 sub-committee to negotiate the purchase 
ea . 


store will be built for the especial benefit of the 


tenants, and public-houses will be absolutely for- 
bidden. 

The Shaftesbury Park Estate contains about 
forty acres, and is situated between the Wands- 
worth-road and the South-Western Railway, and 
about half-way between the Wandsworth-road and 
the Clapham Junction Stations ; and a new station 
on the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway forms 
part of the architect’s design for the future build. 
ings, so as to afford to the inhabitants of the pro- 
jected city all necessary facilities for going to 
and returning from their labour. The houses are 
to be thoroughly drained, constructed on sound 
principles and with good materials, and well sup- 
plied with water. mple school accommodation 
will be provided, and a hall for lectures or public 
meetings will be built. As shown in the litho- 
grapheck ground plan exhibited on Saturday, the 
recreation-ground is laid out too much after the 
fashion of a flower-garden ; but this is an error 
which need not be actually carried out in practice, 
and against which Lord Shaftesbury eloquently 
protested in his speech. The houses are to be of 
three kinds, for the accommodation not only of 
artisans, but also of the ‘‘clerk class” ; and each 
house is to form a distinct and separate tenancy, 
fitted with every sanitary and domestic convenience. 

At the appointed time on Saturday a large con- 
course of ple had assembled to witness the 
ceremony of laying the first or memorial” stone. 
Lord Shaftesbury arrived punctually at the time 
appointed, and Mr. Walton, the chairman of the 
company, opened the proceedings by some intro- 
duotory remarks, in the course of which he paid a 
warm tribute to Lord Shaftesbury’s consistent en- 
deavours to elevate the working classes in the scale 
of civilisation and humanity. His lordship then 
took the trowel and mallet, and laid the stone with 
the skill and self- ion of a finished workman. 
Having pronounced it truly laid, his lordship then 
addressed the assembly. He said :— 

My good friends,—We have founded this day a work- 
mens city—(‘‘ Hear,” and applause)—and we have 
founded it upon the very best principles. We have 
founded it upon the great principle of self-help, and 
upon the great principle of independence. By indepen. 
dence, I mean without any other assistance than that 
which every man has a right to receive from his fellow. 
man —sympathy and kind aid—and that is what every 
man, either great or small, stands in need of from 
another. (Hear, hear.) You have founded the work. 
men's city upon your own efforts and by your own con- 
tributions, and for the great and wise pur of ad- 
vancing your social position and bodily health as well as 
your intellect and general prusperity. And most heartily 
do I say for myself—and | aleo say it in the names of 
bundreds and thousands of your fellow-men—that the 
blessing of Almighty God will rest upon the good work 
which you have inau ted to-day. (Applause.) I 
like the principles you have laid down for your guidance, 
You have shown your wisdom in a moral point of view 
by excluding public-houses and the taproom ; and you 
have done with them as the — 4 did of old by the 
lepers—you have put them outside the camp. (Hear, 
hear.) You have, too, founded the buildings with a due 
— to the necessary arrangements. There are 
schools for the children, and there will also be a library 
and reading-rooms for yourselves, and a club-room, 
where you will have the advantage of indulging in bene- 
ficial amusements. I hope, however, you will not 
forget the women, who are by far the best part of you, 
let me tell you. (Laughter.) In those intellectual amuse. 
ments take care that your good wives and daughters 
are not excluded, for you will find there is no social 
progress without the aid of the female sex. If the 
woman floats, she floats like a cork, and drags the man 
after her. ( 1 and applause.) I am glad, then, 
to say that you have ina ted this Workman's city 
upon a sound and wise and also that every man 
shall have his house to himself, so as to fulfil the national 
saying that an Englishman's house should be his castle, 
and to maintain the great principle that the working 
man should be the master of bis house, and the happy 
head of a moral and industrious family. I would urge 

ou most sincerely, as long as you have breath, to hold 

t to the social family relations of life. That 
will be the step in the 8 of your city, and 
it is the grand security of Empires. (Hear, hear.) I 
am delighted, too, to find that you have established a 
recreation ground in the centre of your city for the 
healthy enjoyment of your childron; but I would 
strongly urge you not to devote this space to flower-beds 
and gravel-walks, but to leave it free for cricket, for 
football, and for all those manly and exhilarating games 
by which the healthy development of the body may be 
promoted and secured. he schools which will be 
established I hope will be turned to good account, and 
thus save your children from the temptation of the 

thouse and “ penny gaff.” More mischief is done in 

ndon by children frequenting such places than many 
ple are aware of. (Hear, hear.) You caunot do 
etter than look to your children, and see them properly 
educated, because in early life lasting impressions are 
made. A child, eight years of age, will retain early 


impressions which will never, while life lasts, be wholly 

effaced. A good, tender, pious mother will make im- 

pressions on her child which may for a time leave it in 

. but which will sooner or later return, (Hear, 
ear. 


His lordship then alluded to the impression created 
by the culture of flowera and window-gardening, 
and then passed on to picture the wretched and ill- 
ventilated homes of some of those who were com- 
— to dwell in the midst of the metropolis. He 
said :-— 

Imagine a young man, about twenty years of age, in 
the prime of life, coming up from the country to seek 
work in London. He may obtain, perhaps, as much as 
358. per week. Asa matter of necessity he takes, as it 
were, the first place he can get. The place is ill drained 
and badly ventilated. He lives, perhaps, over a ti- 
lential stream, and in a few months he is numbered 
with the dead, and his wife and family come upon the 
parish for assistance. (Hear.) There is nothing so 
economical as humanity. Whatever it may cost at the 
outset, good air, good water, and uo overcrowding in close 
noisome rooms, will be found the most economical and 
best means of developing the physical and moral 
energies which God has given to you. The domiciliary 
condition of the people involves health, comfort, and 
happiness. It involves also contentment, and people 
who are contented always give a Government less 
trouble than those who are not. When men are con- 
tented they become excessively reasonable, and employer 
and employed find that their interests are identical. They 
must hold together, and by united action give force to 
progress. I should like then to see, from the Queen 
upon the Throne to the lowest in the land, one feeling 
of united sympathy of action, and ove and all give ‘fa 
ſong pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together.“ (Ap- 

a 180.) I can only say that I have n delighted 

yond measure at what I have seen to-day. For more 
than thirty years I have boon en d in advocating 
improvement in the domiciliary condition of the people; 
but it is not by charitable means that the work can be 
effected. It must be done by the exertion of your 
own hearts aud hands. You must say, We are Chris- 
tians, and will Jive like men.” (Applause.) I trust 
that this will be the commencemont of a great work 
destined for the advancement of social position of the 
people. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Shaftesbury was carried 
by acclamation. His lordship then took his depar- 
ture, and the assembly dispersed to inspect the 
estate and to partake of refreshments in a marquee 
provided for the purpose. 


—— — 


SOLAR DISTURBANCE, 
(From the Spectator.) 


It will not be unknown to our readers that 
astronomers no longer confine their attention to the 
actual aspect of the solar orb. By a contrivance 
which need not be here described, the astronomer 
can tell what is going on in a certain gaseous 
envelope surrounding the sun, which to ordinary 
telesoopic research i altogether invisible, except 
during eclipses. This envelope, some four or five 
thousand miles deep, is called the chromospheie 
(by purists, the chromatosphere), and consists in 
the main of glowing hydrogen, but in its lowet 
strata contains the glowing vapours of sodium, 
magnesium, and many other elements, These, 
however, are ordinarily so low down that they can 
scarcely be recognised under the ordinary conditions 
of the new method of observation, except here and 
there round the sun’s disc. It is as though our 
earth were examined by some highly ingenious 
astronomers in Venus or Mercury, who could recog- 
nise at times the vapour of water in our air, where 
it rose pretty freely and to a considerable height 
above oceans, but not over the continents, because 
less vapour there arose into the air. Only, in the 
sun’s case the vapours are not, like the vapour of 
water on earth, at a cool and pleasant temperature, 
but are such vapours as rise above the molten 
surface of metal in our furnaces. They are at sv 
high a temperature that a wind of such vapour, 
blowing, as such winds do, over the surface of the 
sun, would be competent to reduce our carth in a 
few seconds to vapour likewise. 

Now certain Italian spectroscopists * — 
Secchi, Tacchini, and others —have set themselves 
the task of keeping a continual watch upon the 
solar — They draw @ictures of it, 
and of the mighty coloured prominences which are 
from time to time upreared out of, or through, 
the chromatospheric envelope. They note the 
vapours which are present, as well as what can 
be learned of the heat at which these vapours exist, 
their pressure, their rate of motion, aad other like 
circumstances. It was while engaged in some of 
the more difficult and delicate of these tasks that 
Tacchini noticed the strange occurrence now to be 
described. 

„1 have observed a phenomenon,” he says, 
‘“‘ which is altogether new in the whole series of my 
observations. Since May 6, I had found certain 
regions in the sun remarkable for the presence of 

esium.” Some of these extended half-way 
round the sun. This state of things continued, the 
extension of these magnesium regions pee. 
growing greater, until at length, on June 18,” 
says Tacchini, ‘‘I was able to recognise the pre- 
sence of magnesium quite round the sun that is to 
say, the chromatosphere was completely invaded 
by the vapour of this metal. This chullition was 
accompanied by an absence of the coloured promi- 
nences, while, on the contrary, the flames of the 
chromatosphere were very marked and\ brilliant. 
It seemed to me as though I could see the surface 
of our great source of light renewing itself.” While 
this was going on Tacchini noticed (as had fre- 
quently happened before in his experience) that the 
bright streaks on the sun which are called ſaculu 
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were i y brilliant close to those of | nobly and well, and I feel ful to him, as I mention | meaning the same thing—river-bed i hich 
the af the discs wi the flames of — chro- in a despatch of thanks te the Forsten Office. . . [water ever now flows. Two of the * 0 
m were most splendid and characteristic. | The Manyema slave-trade is as bad as the Portuguese, | mentioned fall into the central Lualaba, or Webb's 


The granulations, also, which the astronomer can 
— — all 
= oyed, were unusually distinct. 


concludes (and the inference seems just) 


pulsion the expression “‘ outflow ” or “ uprising,” 
it may be that these vapours rise by a 
process resembling evaporation, and not by 
any action so violent that it could properly be re- 
garded as expulsive. 


aspect of our lumi- 
the process,—not indeed in a 
very manner, or our ers in England 


w ee ae et appreciably. 
More than one person,” says i has told 
— 2 on the sun has not at present its 
; and at the Observatory we have 

m 


Tra: 
markable occurrence recorded by Tacchini without 
struck by the evidence which it affords of 
mutability. We know that during thousands 
our sun has red forth his light and 
rids which circle around him, and 

been no marked intermit- 
We hear, indeed, of 
en the sun has been darkened for a 


while ; and we have abundant reasons for believing 
that he has at times been so spot-covered that there 
a notable diminution of the supply of light 

‘ et we have 


observation reminds us, however, that processes are 
at work upon the sun which admit of being checked 
or increased, interrupted altogether or e 

80 violently (as it were), that the whole aspect of 
the sun, his condition as the fire and lamp of the 
planetary system, may be seriously a 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
. Waller sends to the Times some extracts 


Writing from Unyanyembe, February 19, 1 872, 
he says: 


then 
x wee one eed * — for 
ton cays out a path go ; then reacb e 
of my friend’s previous — which he had — 
put down, and so by his guidance moved on to Unyan- 
yembe. Making it a march of fifty-four days, and 
much of it without path and raining almost every day 
as if it would never tire, we came here yesterday 


(February 18, 1872). 


ing of Mr. Young, who cleared up the s 
ne he mate . my 


I have just seen Young’s book; he did his work right 


but the country is lavish of food, and fewer die of 
starvation. Here the Banian British subjects are the 
tslavers by their money. The wretches dare not 
ill a gnat or a flea, yet it isno overdrawn statement to 
say that by their money and means they are the worst 
cannibals in all Africa. Kirk did not know this, or he 
would not have employed the chief slave-trader Luddha 
(since dead) to aid me by sending slaves, who all be- 
lieve firmly that they are not to follow, but force me 
back. I shall not spare the villains who have caused 
me the loss of two years in time, over 1,800 miles of 
tramp, and I do not know how much money ; but all 
will come right at last.—Davip LIVINGSTONE. 


The President of the — — Society, 
writing to the Times, explains that a special meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society has not been 
convened, ly to the intention announced 
from the chair of the society at the last ordinary 
meeting on the 24th of June, because up to the 
resent time not a single letter from the Doctor has 
reached the Geographical Rooms in Savile-row 
either direct or through the — Office. It is 
true that a batch of despatches from Dr. Kirk, 
enclosing copies of letters addressed to him by 
Livingstone, have been received at the Foreign 
Office, but these letters are entirely devoid of 
googrs ical information, and do not even contain 
t etails of the Doctor’s personal proceedin 
which t have made them of interest to the 
public. Sir Henry Rawlinson adds :— 

Of more importance to us are the fragmen 

ical — which appear in —— 

addressed by Dr. Livingstone to the editor of the Neu 
York Herald. These notices are too vague in their 
present shape to admit of useful ical discus- 
sion. If any more definite information is contained in 
the letters and diaries which are still with Mr. Stanley 
in 1 an opportunity will occur for communicatin 
the intelli 


to the public through the hica 
the British Association, which bolds its 
annual meeting at ton in the course of the next 
fortnight. At present I will only say that the theory 
ascribed to Dr. Li e, of a connection between 
the great line of drain which he has traced from 
12 deg. south of the r-el-Ghazal, or Petherick’s 
Western Nile, is simply impossible, since the German 
traveller, Schweinfurth, has visited the watershed from 
which the sources of Bahr-el-Ghazal descend, and which 
is very little south of the parallel of Gondokoro. The 
river system which Dr. Livingstone is said to have fol- 
lowed up to a point in about lat. 4 deg. south and long. 
25 deg. east, must either, it would seem, debouche into 
= south-west “ry of Baker's N — or it must — 

6 upper course o Congo. t any rate, so far 
from the Nile question being settled, as was 80 con- 
fidently announced to us by telegraph, the solution of 
the problem is more uncertain than ever. 


Sir Henry thinks it may be as well to remind the 
public that the stores which were taken possession 
of by Dr. Livingstone at Unyanyembé in February 
last, which are estimated at three years’ consump- 
tion, are of the supplies which were purchased 
by Dr. Kirk out of the Government grant of 1,000/., 
and forwarded by him into the interior; while the 
party of sixty men or way | despatched to the 

tor’said by Mr. Stanley, from oyo, were 
also paid, armed, and equipped by Mr. Oswell 
Livi who was at time in charge of the 
The Glasgow 


H is authorised to state that 
the diary of Dr. Livingstone, forwarded to Miss 


Li 
- Pay 
death reaches - 


section 


8 several d hes ed 
espatc received at the 
Foreign Office from Dr. Li were published. 
— comprise six letters, first ad to 
Stanley, ing dated the 15th of November 
1870, and the last directed to Earl Granville, and 


dated Unyanyembe, near the Kazeh of Speke, 
February 20, 1872. A considerable portion of the 
letters are devoted to interesting descriptions of 
the features of the count 


12 deg. south latitude, and from 4,000 to 5, feet 
om the level = hie 9 2 stand —— 
at various poi w ough not a 

i Geng cco 6,000 and 7,000 feet of 


They 
— ae 
e 2 of water 


down, 
from oozing earthen s forms a b 
burn or brook a few feet Broad, and deep enough to 
bridge. These are the ultimate or primary 


are each called by the natives Lualaba, which, if 
not too pedantic, may be spoken of as lacustrine 
rivers, extant imens those which, in pre- 
historic times, abounded in Africa, and which in 
the south are still called by Bechuanas ‘ Melapo,’ 


Lake River, and then we have but two main lines 
of drainage as depicted nearly by Ptolemy. The 
‘ White Nile’ of Speke, less by a full half than the 
Shire out of Nyassa—for it is only eighty or ninety 
yards broad—can scarcely be named in comparison 
with the central or Webb’s Lualaba, of from 2,000 
to 6,000 yards, in relation to the phenomena of the 
Nile. The structure and economy of the watershed 
answer very much the same end as the great lacu- 
strine rivers, but I cannot at present copy a lost 
despatch which explained that. The mountains on 
the watershed are probably what Ptolemy, for 
reasons now unknown, called the Mountains 
of the Moon. From their bases I found that the 
springs of the Nile do unquestionably arise. This 
is just what Ptolemy out down down, and is true 
geography. We must accept the- fountains; and 
nobody but Philistines will reject the mountains, 
though we cannot conjecture the reason for the 
name. Monnts Kenia and Kilimanjaro are said 
to be snowcapped, but they are so far from the 
sources and send no water to any part of the 
Nile. They could never have been meant by the 
correct ancient explorers, from whom Ptolemy and 
his predecessors gleaned their true geography, so 
different from the trash that current in 
modern times. Before leaving the subject of the 
watershed, I may add that I know about 600 miles 
of it, but am not yet satisfied, for, unfortunately, 
the seventh hundred is the most interesting of the 
whole. I have a very strong impréssion that in 
the last hundred miles the 1 of the Nile 
mentioned to Herodotus by the Secre of 
Minerva in the city of Sais do arise, not like all the 
rest from oozing earthen s but from an 
earthen mound, and half the water flows northward 
to Egypt, the other half south to Inner Ethiopia. 
These fountains, at no great distance off, become 
large rivers, though at the mound they are not 
more than ten miles a That is, one 
fountain rising on the north-east of the mound 
becomes e Frere’s Lualaba, and it flows 
into one of the lakes proper, Kamolondo, of 
the central line of drainage ; Webb’s Lualaba, the 
second fountain rising on the north-west, becomes 
(Sir Paraffin) Young’s Lualaba, which, passing 
through Lake Lincoln and becoming Loeki, or 
Lomame, and joining the central line too, goes north 
to Egypt. The third fountain on the south-west, 
Palmerston’s, becomes the Liambia or Upper 
Zambesi; while the fourth, Oswell’s fountain, 
becomes the Kafue, and falls into Zambesi in Inner 
Ethiopia. 

Dr. Livingstone is now supplied with stores ample 
eno to make a feasible tinish-up of the geogra- 
phical portion of his mission. 

In —< his future work the Doctor says: 
—‘*I know about 600 miles of the watershed prett 
fairly. I turn to the seventh hundred miles wit 
pleasure and hope. I want no companion now, 
though discovery means hard work.” 

Dr. Livingstone sends home his journal to his 
daughter es. It is,” he says, one of Letts's 
large folio diaries, and is full except a few (five) 
pages reserved for altitudes which I cannot at pre- 
sent os, contains a few „ memoranda 
for my ily alone, and 1 pt this course in 
order to secure it from risk in my concluding trip. 

Mr. Stanley has arrived in London from Paris. 
He is much improved in health. 


MISSIONARY PAPERS. 

8 No. VII. 
The recently published re 
nected with the Free Cure 
resting in most of its details. 
income for the year, for general pu is 16,356“. 
This isthe sum contributed at home. If to this 
be added sums raised abroad, school fees, Govern- 
ment ts in aid, &c., the whole amount is 
33,931/. In addition, there is the Missi Building 
Fund of about 30,000/. The Widows and 
fund is small, and we are surprised to find that 
only 55“. 168. has been subscribed to it during the 


t year. 
The per of the 7 Society for 8 — 
cation been one of steady progress during the 
year, with some tokens of success in its higher aime, 
and much of encouragement and in all 
— a apne future. In the boarding schools in 

ia there are 257 girls receiving Christian training. 
There are also 1,453 girls in the day-schools at the 
various a p= op In Calcutta, * * is 
prosecuted with encouraging success, while at other 
stations native Bigle-women, female teachers, and 
others find ready access for the instruction of native 
women. 

This work of native female education is also 
successfully carried on in South Africa, where the 
socicty has aseminary containing thirty-six boarders, 
and other schools with an attendance of 641 girls. 
The income absorbed by this section of mission 
work is 3,272/. This is exclusive of the value of 
work sent for sale to mission stations on behalf of 
female schools. 

Very important, too, is the work of the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society, in which Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, has taken so much interest. The aim 
of the society is to Christianize the wretchedi 
digenous schools that are spread everywhere in 
large cities of India. N early 7,000 children enj 
the benefits of the institution, and of these mor 
than 2,000 are under the care of missionaries of the 
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The society now occupies eighty-six stations, 
giving employment to 232 agents of all grades. The 
native churches number 1,899 communicants, and 
1,807 baptized adherents, not communicants. Dur- 
ws year 117 adults have been baptized or 

itted on profession, and there are 297 candidates 
for baptism or fullcommunion. The children under 
istruction number 9,282. Well may the Assembly 
in their annual deliverance ‘‘ express their gratitude 
to the Great Head of the Church for the blessing 
which He continues to vouchsafe to the labours of 
their missionaries, alike in India and in Africa; 
while at the same time they long for such an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit as may lead td a more 
widespread awakening and reception of the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” 

The attention of the friends of the London Mis- 
sionary Society is again directed to the work done 
by native evangelists in the South Seas. And pro- 
perly so, for, as Dr. Mullens observes, that work 

as been carried on with zeal, self-sacrifice, and 
with the single motive of serving Christ and seeking 
the salvation of men. The English missionaries in 
those regions have always looked upon the native 
work as an eminent blessing from above.” <A few 
incidents are given in proof of this estimate: we 
summarise them briefly. 

In 1821 the first efforts were put forth for the 
evangelising of the island of Rurutu. The heroic 
John Williams was the agent. The island of 
Rurutu is about 350 miles from Raiatea, where 
John Williams then was, and, at the time of which 
we speak, it was desolated by a fearful epidemic. 
The natives looked upon such calamities as 
inflictions of some angry deities. Two of their 
chiefs built two large canoes, and collecting as 
many people as they could, they committed them- 
selves to the winds and waves in search of some 
happier isle. They were overtaken by storms, and, 
after much suffering and loss of life, Providence 
directed the course of one of the canoes to the 
Society Islands, and among them to Raiatea. On 
82 they were greatly surprised at the civilised 
dress, habits, and pursuits of the natives, all which 
they soon learnt also to admire. The chief was 
very soon convinced of the superiority of the 
Christian religion, and placed himeel and his 

ple under instruction. They were with the 

hristian community very little moré than three 
months, yet, Anura, one of the chiefs, and several 
others, had learned to read, spell, and write correctly. 
The captain of a friendly vessel having offered to 
convey Anura and his people back to their island, 
he objected to go without a light in his hand, a 
living teacher who could instruct him and his 
frien The native Christians were collected toge- 
ther and told of this, when two of the best men, 
deacons of the church, volunteered to go. Every 
member of the church brought something to them 
as a testimonial of affection. The missionaries 
sent a boat of their own, with a native crew, to 
ascertain what reception was given to the teachers. 
After an absence of little more than a month, the 
boat returned laden with the trophies of victory, 
the gods of the heathen taken in this bloodless 
war. Asthe missionaries read the letters which 
had been sent, and saw with their own eyes the 
rejected idols, they felt a measure of the sacred 
joy which the angels of God will experience when 
they shout, ‘The kingdoms of this world are be- 
coming the kingdoms of our God and His Christ“ 
Fifteen months later, Mr. Ellis and two other mis- 
sionaries visited the island, and were surprised at 
the advance which had been made. They report— 


Not a vestige of idolatry was to be seen—not a 
god was to found in the island. So great a 
e effected in so short atime, is almost beyond 


credibility ; but we witnessed it with our own 
eyes, and exclaimed, ‘What hath God wrought !’” 
Mr. Williams weng atly moved by these events, 
and he conceived the idea of winning for the Gospel 
the whole of Polynesia. Hence his next step was 
towards the Hervey Islands, whither he went with 
Threlkeld. They reached the island 


The chief was informed of what had taken 
place the Tahitian and Society Islands with 
cores to the overthrow of idolatry ; that the 
been burned, and that Mr. Williams 
t two teachers to instru 1e le 
word r of the true , that 
they too might be ind to abandon and destroy 
their idols as others had done. The teachers began 
their work, and soon were joined by two more. 
was 


gradual, and the native 


man 
Mr. Williams wrote :—‘‘ Eighteen months ago these 
were the wilder: I had ever witnessed ; now 


The same story of evangelisation is substantially 

in connection with the islands of Atiu, 

itiaro, and Mawke, in all of which the work was 

commenced in 1822. In all these the progress of 

the good work was remarkably rapid, and within a 

few months the idols had been renounced, chapels 

had been built, and the people were everywhere 

out of their savagery. 

The story of 4 80 wee lowe to our 
is simply marvellous. Bourne, writi 

about it two years after it was first visited by Mie 


| fields occupied by the Baptist Missiona 


Williams, says :—‘‘ Two years ago the Raratongans 
did not know that there was such good news as the 
Gospel. And now I scruple not to say that their 
attention to the means of grace, their regard to 
family and private prayer, equals whatever has been 
witnessed at Tahiti and the 3 islands.“ 
This result was all the more cheering, as it was 
connected with the labours of two native teachers. 
In Tahiti two missionaries had laboured for fifteen 
years before the least fruit appeared. In Raratonga 
the great work recorded was accomplished within 
two short years. 

But really it is the same tale that has to be told 
over and over again, of Mangaia, Fiji, Tonga, the 
New Hebrides, Samoa, Tanna, Aneiteum, the 
Loyalty Islands, &c. Island after island—we may 
almost say, group after group—has been won to 
Christ. Members of the churches are self-support- 
ing, and this in no niggardly measure, whilst in 
them all there is manifested t earnestness and 
liberality in connection with the evangelisation of 
the regions beyond.” 

From the West Coast of Berbice we learn that a 
new and commodious chapel has recently been 
erected and set apart for public worship. A church 
of about 120 members are proposing to call fora 
native pastor. 

The most recent information from several of the 
Society is 
of a very encouraging character. The Rav. C. B. 
Lewis, of Calcutta, has recently paid a visit of in- 
spection to the mission in Ceylon on behalf of the 
committee. He reports the completion of the 
translation of the Old Testament in Singalese, by 
Mr. Carter. It is now being very carefully revised 
for the press. All the missionary brethren concur 
in praising it very highly, and it is hoped that it 
will be adopted by most of the societies. Mr. 
Carter earnestly pleads for help, in order that he 
may be more free to put his great mastery of the 
a to use in preaching the Gospel in parts of 
Ceylon never yet visited by any missionary. 

At the Gonawella Station, Mr. Waldock is doing 
a good work, and a handsome chapel, to replace the 
old one, is in course of erection. The building is to 
cost about 200/., and a large share of the money 
has been contributed by the native Christians. 
They do not yet support their native pastor, but 
their contributions to the mission are very en- 
couraging. Mr. Lewis says of the whole mission : 
eS Looking back upon the advance made in the last 
twenty-four years, as I could in some measure do, 
the progress was very perceptible to me in the con- 
trast between then and now; but I believe also 
that no such comparison is needed to demonstrate 
the fact. Many most interesting incidents prove 
the existence of life amongst our native brethren, 


and testify to the — 1 which the Gospel exerts 
amongst those who have been shut up in the night 
of Buddhism.” 


To those of our readers who are familiar with 
the early history of the Jamaica mission, the name 
of the Rev. J. M. Phillippo will be very familiar. 
This gentleman has recent * resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Spanish Town which he has held 
for close upon fifty years. It is long since the 
last of the men with whom he was first associated 
was called to his rest; but Mr. Phillippo has been 
~ d to labour on till now. He retires, with 

the honours of a useful and devoted life thick 
upon him. 

The courtesy of his manners, the fervour of his piety, 
and his life-long consecration to the welfare of the people 
of Jamaica, well deserve the affection and veneration 
with which our friend is regarded both at home and 
abroad. Though retiring from the laborious duties of 
the Spanish Town Church, he will nevertheless give 
what energy remains to him to the advancement of 
Christ's Kingdom in connection with one or two of the 
smaller congregations in the vicinity. 


From Bengal we learn that, among other 
encouraging results of Christian work, the native 
converts are . to take an active part in 

reaching the Gospel among their countrymen. 

is is done gratuitously as well as spontaneously. 
Two of these preachers thus speak of their work :— 
‘* We had gone out to preach before, but never did 
we experience such joy as on this occasion ; never 
did we return home in such grateful minds. On 
the contrary, it caused us sadness that our e 
ments compelled our return. One cause of our joy 
was this—that we spent our whole time in our 
Master’s work ; and by always remaining with our 
dear unbelieving —4— 4 we never had 
IIe 2 
our benigh ow-countrymen the story of our 
2 * * N 1 1 — 
earers, an 0 ow our Heav 
spt pa FT, 
e whole day e ; 
bed we were always surrounded by the unbelieving, 
and in conversation and hymns we told them how 
sinners can the fire of hell. Another cause 
of joy was this—that we had not to be anxious what 
we should eat, or where we should stay, but left 
all these matters in the hands of Him on whose 
work we had gone forth. And with gratitude do 
we confess that He supplied all our temporal 


wants.” 

Of late there has been much uncertainty in the 
minds of many friends of the society as to the 
policy recently inaugurated by the committee con- 
cerning the. employment of native agency. Their 
resolutions are as follows :— 

1. In view, then, of the testimonies before them, and 
the character and qualifications of tha native agents 
employed by tho society, and ceusidering that it is 
most advisable for the interests oi§the Gospel in India, 


* $15 : 
that native agents should be called out the native * 


Christian community for the work. nde 
by them, your special committee are Of opinio 
is expedient, as soon as practicable, to cease to support 
the present native agents by the funds of the society. 

2. That the mode and time of the dismissal of any 
of the present staff of native agents be referred to the 
consideration of the missionary conferences. Generous 
consideration, however, should be shown to all those 
who may not be deemed suitable for further omploy- 
ment, aud especially to those who, by reason of age, 
infirmity, leugth ot service, or any other cause, may 
have special claim upon the society's regard. 

3. In case the society should tind it necessary or de- 
sirable to employ native preachers, the committee 
should take effective measures to secure a class of 
men in all respeots qualified for the work of evangelisa- 
tion. 

4. For the future, no nati+s Christian should be added 
to the staff of preachers employed by the society who 
has not previously taken part in, and shown zeal and 
aptitude for, some kind of evangelistic work. 

5. That the committee desire the conferences to 
undertake the following duties :— 

a. To examine ‘the present staff of native agents of 
the society for the purpcse of dismissing any who 
may be inefficiont, and retaining only the services of 
those who may be found suitable for evangelistic work, 
in accordance with the general principles laid down in 
this report. 

5. To examine candidates for employment as native 
agents. 

c. To fix the amount of salary to be given to each 
native agent ; the locality in which it may be deemed 
desirable that he should labour; and to 
necessary, his connection with the society. 

d. To provide for the formation and instruction, in 
vernacular and Anglo-vernacular, of a class of native 
candidates for missionary or pastoral service at Seram- 

re College, for Bengal; and at such place in tho 

‘orth-West as may be hereafter determined, under 
such lations for the reception and examination of 
the students as may be necessary. 

The above resolutions are guarded by the follow- 
ing statement :—‘‘The committee regard the 
existence of a qualified native agency as an object 
of paramount importance, and they have striven, 
both in the East and in the West, to secure it. 
At the same time they endeavoured in every way 
to stimulate the native churches to an earnest effort 
to spread the Gospel among their countrymen.” 

Among other additions to the mission staff of this 
society, we notice the name of Professor Hormaadji 
Pestonji, Professor of Mahratti and Gujeratti at 
University College. He was the first convert of 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay; was ordained a missionary 
among the Presbyterians, and was one of the first 
translators of Scripture in Mahratti. He is now a 
Baptist, and having offered his services to the 
society, they have been cordially accepted. His 
sphere of labour will be Poonah. 


Tux Nartvx Press or Inp1A.—Our readers are 
aware that for some time past, the Anglo-Indian 
press, or at least a portion of it, has charged the 
national press with disloyalty. On this point it is 
refreshing to read what the Bengal Christian Herald 
says :— 

Our Government may rest assured that there is n> 
disloyalty in the hearts of our countrymen in general, 
and especially of the Christian portion of them, who are 
taught by the word of inspiration to be subject to the 
„powers that be,” and who therefore make ita point of 
their religion to give due honour and allegiance to 
the power which they believe to be ordained of God. 
The natives of this country feel themselves quite blessed 
under the British Government, which, notwithstanding 
all its defects—and what government is there which bas 
not its shortcomings !—has been a t relief to the 
country, from centuries of misrule and oppression. Our 
rulers may also rest assured that Bengalees in parti- 
cular are friends to British rule, for they owe their pre- 
sent advavcement entirely to the British supre- 
macy, They can boast of no glorious past, 
but they are what they are owing to the 
favour of their rulers. If, therefore, there is any one 


who is — and friendly to the British in India, it 


Japan.—The attitude of this country towards 
istianity, till very recently so threatening, has 


under a marvellous change. 
li — = Alt age sent Chee 


out the empire, and a proof that 
that an American 
at Shidz-woo-ka 


: 


unex 
claimed throu 
this is true is found in the 
— in the Ja college 


Christian 


. has, 

translated the New Testament in Japanese, and he 
wants to establish a printi al] 
at the service and under the direction of mission- 
aries of various denominations. In America, Mr. 
Goble has had offers from not afew young men in 
the for mission work in Japan. We have 
no doubt that here, as well as in America, there 
will be a ready response to the appeals made. 


Tue Corron Trave.—At the quarterly * 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Hugh Mason drew a gloomy picture of 
the state of the cotton trade. The advance in the 
price of coal and of other materials used in machine- 
making and manufacturing establishments, com- 
bined with the increased cost of labour, and the 
unsettled condition of the workpeople generally, 
cause intense anxiety and perplexity to those who 
have invested their capital in the cotton trade. It 
behoves, he said, every man in the trade for the 


next six months to be exceedingly cautious, 


bx 


etermine, if 
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o je SMEMBERS of the BRITISH 
SRMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN, 


A vacancy having occurred in the Board of Direction, 
through the lamented death of Mr. J. B. Howat, I beg to 


the Com but by the of 3 
pany, many 
the most i here, both th town ond country. 


Having been assured with the Company from its com- 
mencenfent, and having, by my personal — 
brought many of its present members into connection with it, 
I have viewed its i i rosperity with no ordinary 
satisfaction, and shall, if elected, enter upon the Direction of 
its affairs with a special interest and energy. 

My desire is to promote Life Assurance among all classes 

the community, and believing, as I do, that inciple 
of Mutual Life Assurance upon which the Cowpany is based, 
is sourd and capable of much more extensive ication, it 
will be my aim, if elected, to augment the numbers of the 
assured, and thus extend the benefits of Life Assurance. 


Should you do me the honour of electing me as one of your 
I feel confident, from my long experience in Life 


Assurance business, as well as from my general know of 
commercial and m matters, that I shall be able to 
advance the interests of the Members. 


I remain, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
! JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER. 
6, Paragon, New Kent-road, B. E. 
August 7, 1872. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 

post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
paper ox the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 


Published by AnTHuR MIALL (to whom it is 
— * all Post- offloe Orders may be 
a eet- 


. 18, Bouverie- street, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tux NoNCONFORMIST 
follows Cau 
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Each additional Line . _ Bixpence, 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Lgaper Pace.—aAn extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


s. d. 
For Situations Wanted, five lines N 
„ Wanting Servants, Ke. . vy) 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 
*,* As Organ of a great and growing t, the 


movemen 
eekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
N „the Nonconformist has become a very 
S678 thers ben been ¢ Janne lecotees cf Demet Bones 
4 beginning 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1872. 


SUMMARY. 
On Saturday next Parliament will, it is ex- 


pected, be — — Royal Commission. E 
now, however, im mee business is — 


But the mass of members of both Houses ha vi 
left town, Ministers and their offici 
have almost all their own way. The supply 
A 
on n 
‘Publis Health Bill and the 
isation Bill are ing through the 
1 without remark, and 
have, with slight alterations, 
accepted the Education Bill in the final 
3 ven to it by the Commons. 
ntoxicating Liquors (Licensing) Bill is 
the last measure of importance still under dis- 
cussion. During the progress of the bill 
through committee Sir W. Lawson endeavoured 
to introduce the principle he represents by pro- 
posing that the ratepayers may, by a vote, per- 
mit or withhold a licence, but he was defeated 
by a large majority. On Monday a most im- 
rtant change was effected in the bill. Sir 
Relwin-Ibbeteon, in the interests of the 
licensed victuallers, and by aid of the advocates 
of the Permissive Bill, carried by 95 to 65, a 


clause for placing grocers, who sell liquors to be 
drunk off the — on the same footing as 
publicans. The amendment subjects such 
tradesmen to all the provisions of the bill by 
confining exemption to dealers whose pre- 
mises are exclusively used for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors”—in other words, to wine 
and spirit merchants. This unexpected change 
in the scope of the bill will be reconsidered and 
perhaps reversed on the bringing up of the 
tT * rt of th ignati f th 
of the resignation of the 
Lord eher 1s denied, there is little doubt 
that his retirement from the Government, 
owing to infirm eyesight, is only a question 
of time, and that on the conclusion of the Geneva 
arbitration, Lord Hatherley will retire, and be 
succeeded by Sir Roundell Palmer. Such a 
change will be no advantage to the Liberal 
cause. Lord Hatherley is a staunch reformer 
=! the epee 8 parece, wad and = 
icity and transparent honesty have enno 
high office and given lustre to the Govern- 
ment. His successor is Conservativo rather 
than Liberal in his views, and Sir Roundell will 
probably be far more anxious to serve the 
interests of the Established Church than to co- 
operate in originating measures of general 
u nz, or in advancing the cause of religious 
equalit 


Monday was one of the bank holidays ap- 
pointed by Act of Parliament. Great prepara- 
tions had been made for its general observance, 
and the railways out of London offered the most 
tempting facilities for. country and seaside 
ä . — * day n — and 

oomy. ownpour kept o at 
— or obli em ta be satisfied with the 
attractions «f the Orystal Palace, the British 
Museum, and other popular exhibitions; and, 
in many instances we fear, drove them to the 
public- 

The London School Board has had an inte- 
resting discussion on the question of remitting 
the fees of the children of indigent parents. 
Though the Board long since accepted that 
principle when it the celebrated resolu- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., it has never 
yet been applicd—so grave are the consequences 
of the policy, as we long since pointed out. 
The question was, however, raised in a prac- 
tical form last Wednesday, when the recom- 
*. of * divisional 21 of Green- 
wich urging the payment of fees in certain 
specified cases, was submitted. After a long dis- 
cussion, it was decided, by a majority 15 to 8, 
not to remit the fees in the five cases reported. 
The argument was nearly all on one side, 
and none were more strenuous in opposing the 
remission than the hon. member for West- 
minster. ‘‘ The Board,“ said Mr. Smith, M. P., 
must draw a distinction between paying the 
fees for a few urgent cases, where the circum- 
stances justified the payments temporarily, and 
such cases as these, which seemed to lay down 
that the Board would remit the fees where the 

ts could make out that they were poor. 

o adopt the resolution before the would 
be to rush into a course which would b 
down the system which the Board was getting 
into work; it would increase the i ity 
of attendance, and it would lead into dangers 
of which the Board at present could have no 


conce tion.” It is not then mere Nonconfor- 
mist jealousy which thwarts this ment, 
but serious economical considerations. ut for 


the agitation against the 25th Clause, it is 
doub whether this serious danger would 
have been averted. 

The chief item of continental news is the ad- 
journment of the French National Assembly, 
after the acceptance of all the financial pro- 
E of the Government, and the retirement of 

Thiers to Trouville for a few weeks of well- 
earned rest. The majority are satisfied with 
the President’s latest ion to the effect 
that everything should be subordinated to the 
one object of ing the national territory.— 
The municipal elections in Italy, une 


exciting in conseqnence of the action of the 


cleri „ have resulted generally in 
the —.— am — = — 
partic supporters o e Po 

were si defeated. and the city was tn 


— — illuminated. This is a heavy blow 
to the Vatican.—The Geneva Court of Arbitra- 
tion is still sitting, and its decisions will pro- 
bably be formed in a few weeks. Itis assumed, 
though without official authority, that the verdict 
1 4 eevee will be substantially against 

0 — of the re-election of General 
Grant have been clouded by the result of the 
North Carolina election, the urst since the 
nomination of candidates for the Presi- 
pnw Notwithstanding their strenuous 
efforts, the Republicans, who seem to have 
reckoned upon success, were beaten by a ma- 
jority of 12,000 in the election of governor of 


the State. The friends of Mr. Horace Greeley 
are greatly elated at this favourable vote, and 
are sanguine that he will be the next President 
of the United States. 


THE SESSION OF 1872. 


Ir came in gloomily, as our readers will well 
remember. In prospect it looked ominously, 
no one being able to say whether its days would 
not be prematurely cut short. On the part of 
the Conservatives there was keen expectation of 
a change. There was, to say the least, a lack 
of elasticity of spirit on the part of the Liberals. 
The two wings of the army commanded by the 
Premier were extremely dissatisfied, if not 
mutinous. The old Whigs hung back, full of 
suspicion that the Gladstone Ministry was in- 
clined to move forward too rapidly. The more 
advanced section held that they had just ground 
of complaint because they had been handed 
over to sectarians—Anglican, Roman, and 
Wesleyan—in the matter of national education. 
There was a break down, or apparently so, of 
the Washington Treaty, partly owing, it was 
felt by all, to want of vigilance in the Govern- 
ment which concluded it. There was the Sir 
Robert Collier job, which nobody could well 
justify. There were other matters of serious 
importance which it was almost taken for 
granted would shatter the Gladstone Adminis- 
tration, perhaps before Easter. The feeling 
that pervaded the House when it met in Fe- 
bruary was not a cheerful one, at least on the 
right-hand side of the Speaker’s chair. There 
were very few members who wished to see the 
Government go to pieces, but there were not a 
few who regarded it as doomed to early extinc- 
tion by its own infatuated v ies; and there 
was, perhaps, more talk over the chances of an 
early dissolution than over the programme 
—— forth by the Queen's Speech. 

Nothing has happened in accordance with 
these forebodings. One by one, the dangers to 
which the Government had wantonly exposed 
itself, away, not always in consequence 
of the wisdom of the means adopted to avert 
them. Almost every party felt the critical 
position in which public affairs had been placed. 
Almost every one of them shrank from the 
responsibility of pushing its quarrel with the 
Ministry to an extreme issue. It was acknow- 
ledged on all hands that the difference existing 
between the London and Washington Govern- 
ments respecting the indirect claims,“ exacted 
from all parties in this country the utmost 
patience, reticence, and forbearance. The suc- 
cess of arbitration as a substitute for war 
amongst civilised communities, was at stake, 
and it was generally conceded by Parliament 
that, until that difference had been settled, one 
way or another, it would be a public calamit 
if the mistakes of the Alinistry were visi 
with condign retribution. The whole course of 
domestic politics, therefore may be said to have 
been held in suspense by che Alabama question. 
The Geneva arbitrators unexpectedly inter- 
posed, and cut the knot which Grant and Gyan- 
ville ineffectually essayed to untie. Thereupon 
the ship ri hted. The danger was over, and 
the — er of the Session was given to hard 
work. 

It is not so easy, as at first sight it seems, to 
sketch the character of the Session just come to 
a olose. Its legislative results will, perhaps, be 
regarded as satisfactory, at all events in bulk, 
if not in quality. But the processes by which 
these adh have been compassed can hardly 
be looked back upon with pride. The one 
quality which has been conspicuous over all 
others in the House of Commons is assiduity in 
the di of its functions. It has worked 
like a slave. It has given itself early and late 
to public business. it has done so wisely 
we will not say. Half the talk of the Session 
might have been omitted with benefit, and a 
great deal of that related to the Ballot Bill, 


y | now happily become the law of the land. Ex- 


cessive loquacity, indeed, is one of the 
weaknesses of present House of Commons 
—a weakness which it exhibits more fully as it 
draws towards the close of its career. The 
truth is, it is not held in hand by its leader. 
He is himself somewhat too fond of speaking, 
and a large number of members take encourage- 
ment from his example. Wordiness is certainly 
one of the chief characteristics which the Seesion 
resents to those who look back upon it—a 
uctuating sea of talk, nome of it worth re- 
membering, most of it impossible to be remem- 


Parliament has just eiitered upon a new 
a of legislation, of which the Mines Regu- 

tion Bill and the Public Health Bill may be 
accepted as fair specimens. It has almost 
come tothe end of its political reforms. It will 
have, it is true, to redistribute and to equalise 
the political power of constituencies, but it will 
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bly leave this task to its successor. It 
betaken itself to what is imposingly called 
‘‘constructive legislation.” It has entered 
upon the region of social economics. It has 
interfered more decisively than perhaps any 
preceding Parliament, for an equitable adjust- 
ment of social relations. We shall see what 
will come of it. Many of its direct and imme- 
diate results will no doubt be good. Whether 
its ultimate tendency will be of the same 
character is by no means certain. For our 
part, we look with considerable apprehension 
upon the efforts which are being incessantly 
made to dg to the people of this country what 
are called the advantages of paternal Govern- 
ment. The evils of over-legislation do not 
show themselves at first. They will show 
themselves by-and-by. And, in many respects, 
it is possible they will prove themselves to be 
worse, use more subtle, than those they 
were meant to cure. The present House of 
Commons, in entering upon this field of legisla- 
tion, is not altogether unaware of the danger 
it incurs. 

The work of the Session, on the whole, is, 
perhaps, up to the level of public opinion. We | 
are * to think so, but we cannot altogether 
efface the suspicion from our minds. We have 
seen no evidence, from the commencement of 
the Session, that, even in matters in which 
Government and Parliament have strayed from 
Liberal traditions, their errors have been 
keenly resented by the constituencies. There 
is too much commercial prosperity to co-exist 
with great active concern for political progress. 
We have passed the Ballot Bill, it is true, but 
we have also passed an Army Localisation Bill 
such as no Tory would have dared to propose. 
We have been extravagant in expenditure, apd 
we have been deferential to all kinds of eccle- 
siastical pretension. Members are about to go 
their way, if they have not already gone, to 
their several places and modes of recreation. 

ey have earned rest by the continuousness 
and severity of the labours they have under- 
gone. Some of them, perhaps, would be far 
more satisfied than they are if they could con- 
vince themselves that their vigilance early and 
late had turned to better account. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE AND THE ARAB 
SLAVE-TRADERS. 


In the last of the interesting series of 
—— which Dr. Livingstone has addressed 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
2 — confirms everything that has 

n said at home during his absence with 
reference to the Zanzibar slave-trade. The 
frightful calamities which that trade entails 
upon the inhabitants of the far interior are 
— described by the philanthropic 

=. From — — — oa = 
greatly superior, intellect an - 
sically, to those dwelling near ä am 
been cruelly decimated by the marauding Arab 
traders who feed the slave-markets of Tripoli, 
Egypt, and Zanzibar. The whole of central 
ica is being plundered of its male inhabi- 
tants by the vile traffickers in human flesh who 
rely—unfortunately with too much reason— 
upon the apathy of England. Dr. Living- 
stone’s narrative, moreover, is of the highest 
ical value. He shows that the slave- 

˖ is directly encouraged by British su 
jects living at Zanzibar—that the Banians 
(as the Indian merchants are called) 
supply the Arabs with arms, ammunition, 
an the purpose of prosecuting their 
man-stealing — — ivi ne gives 
names, dates, and facts. He singles out the 
richest Indian — 4 . I bein 

primarily responsible for some of the 

atrocities which have taken place in the — 
and he declares that but for the money of this 
and other unscrupulous subjects of the Queen, 
slaving would speedily cease. The truth is, 
that slave-trading is not indigenous in these 
countries. The poor creatures who are 
dragged off to Zanzibar are not prisoners who 
are captured in war— are men and 
women who have been torn from their homes 
by Arab robbers and murderers. It seems in- 
explicable that the principals in these ghastly 
transactions should actually have been em- 
ed to forward supplies to Dr. Livi ne, 
certainly both the Doctor and his friends 
at home are entitled to some better explana- 
tion of the motives which induced the hire 
of such agents than has yet been afforded. The 
fact that common traders are able without loss 
to send supplies of merchandise from the coast, 


12 1 loads of ivory in return, is iu itself 
that 


a if Dr. Livingstone’s interests had 
been properly attended to, he would not have 
suffered from those successive acts of plunder 


which reduced him to the miserable plight in 
which he was discovered by Mr. Stanley. 


— — — 


— — 


But much as Dr. — ae personal 
sufferings excite our sympathy, it is necessary 
that we should fasten our attention upon what 
is taking place under the eye of the British 
Resident, and with the quasi-sanction of the 
English Foreign Office, in the great Arab slave 
port of Zanzibar. Slaves are exported from the 
Sultan’s dominions at the rate of twenty 
thousand per annum; and as four-fifths of the 
negroes are known to perish on the road to the 
sea coast, it follows that the Arabs and the 
Banians combined are responsible for the en- 
slavement or extermination every year of one 
hundred thousand human beings. Dr. Living- 
stone says that the Manyuema cannibals among 
whom he spent nearly two years are innocents 
compared with our Banian fellow-subjects, and 
he suggests that if the Indian Government could 
but see the horrid deeds which result from the 
cupidity of these ruffians, every Indian found 
guilty of direct or indirect slaving would 
„ forthwith be shipped back to India, if not to 
the Andaman Islands.” There have been 
travellers like Captain Burton who, in their 
dislike of Christianity and Christian missio- 
naries, have delighted in exalting the work of 
Mahommedanism in Africa. Dr. Livingstono’s 
letters will for ever destroy the false view which 
is thus given of the influence exerted by the 
wily Arabs who trade in ivory and men in the 
heart of the African continent. The Banians 
occupy every position of trust in connection 
with the custom-house at Zanzibar; and thus 
they are enabled to throw a veil over many of 
the iniquities in which they and their country- 
men are implicated. The Sultan himself has a 
common interest with them in the free export 
of slaves; for he enjoys a revenue of two and a 
half dollars per head on every slave admitted 
into his dominions. English law ought to be 


strong enough to reach those English 
subjects against whom Dr. Livingstone 
levels his invectives; but the Sultan re- 


uires to be dealt with in a different manner. 
is nominal Suzerain is the Imaum of Muscat, 
to whom we virtually compel him to pay a 
considerable annual tribute. The Sultan has 
in and in assured us that if we would 
withdraw this moral compulsion he would be 
willing to enter into more stringent ongage- 
ments for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
But the Indian Government has ever * ye 
some fgnciful difficulties of its own; and the 
prince is still constrained to meet the demand 
of the petty Asiatic potentate. Another pro- 
posal was the payment of an annual subsidy of 
eight thousand pounds as the price of his 
erence to an anti slave-trade policy. But 
incredible as it may seem, Mr. Lowe and the 
Treas at home objected to the expense, 
although the Indian Government was willing 
to pay one-half the amount. We maintain a 
costly squadron on that coast without any sub- 
stantial advantage to the cause of humanity ; 
once in a few years we conclude a treaty which 
only temporises with a great crime; and yet 
when, for a few thousand pounds, something 
may really be accomplished, we allow our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to haggle over the 
money in the spirit of a miser. Yet the 
English people are as eager now as they were 
a generation ago in the cause which enlisted 
the self-denying devotion of a Clarkson and 
the lofty eloquence of a Wilberforce and a 
Brougham. 

To concentrate public opinion in favour of 
the effectual suppression of the East African 
slave-trade isa duty which it ought not to be 
difficult to perform. The responsibility of 

urging Zanzibar devolves primarily upon the 
— . of this country. Slave-trading 
is a practice which no civilised nation ought to 
recognise, and which, if we permit it to be 

ted by treaty, can —_ render us 
the accomplices of men-stealers. In the Somali 
Country, on the borders of Abyssinia, in the 
great * of the Nile, in the remote countries 
which f the slave-markets of Northern 
Africa, slave-trading is rife, and the profits 
from it are so enormous as to stimulate the 
avarice both of Arabs and of Europeans. 
To put down the slave-trade in so many dif- 
ferent regions may be a task beyond the 
strength of any single nation. But if our 
statesmen are at all equal to the duties of their 
position, — will seek the co-operation of 
every civilised state. The t offenders are 
the Mussulman nations of the world. It is 
they who buy and use up the n who are 
torn from their native villages, and the time has 
come when, if civilisation is not to sink into 
contempt, they must be warned that slave 
itself is an institution which cannot be a 
longer tolerated by the conscience of mankind. 
We hope that when further tidings are received 
from Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition it will be 
seen that the Khedive is in earnest in desirin 
to root out the slave-traders of Gondoroko an 
Khartoum, and we must therefore needs wait 


for the issue of that singular and 1 8 
satisfactory enterprise. But we act 

loss of time on the opposite shore of the Red 
Sea and in the Persian Gulf; very serious re- 
monstrances ought at once to be addressed to 
the ruler of Tripoli and also to the Government 
at Constantinople. The Sultan of Turkey has 
declared that selling people as animals or 
articles of furniture is con to the will of 
the Sovereign Creator,” but the greatest 
offenders are his own subjects and co-reli- 
gionists. 


FOOD PROSPECTS. 


No one can as yet say what will be the 
character of the harvest of 1872. A fine’ and 
hot July did much to improve and ripen the 
crops, which before the month closed gene- 
rally assumed a golden hue. The large rain- 
fall, copious butintermittent, refreshed the green 
crops and pastures without injuring the wheat 
plant; and surveyed without the critical eye of an 
agriculturalist, the country has rarely at this 
period Jooked more lovely, or the soil seemed 
so prolific of all kinds of vegetation. Perhaps 
a nces are, in this case, somewhat decep- 
tive. The harm done by late spring frosts and 
excessive rains cannot be so easily — 
August has opened with broken, showery 
weather, and there is at present no sign of 
continuous sunshine, so necessary for the in- 
gathering of the cro A large breadth of 
wheat and other ce in the southern coun- 
ties has been cut, and has been for some da 
standing in the sheaf awaiting a favourable 
change. All now depends upon settled weather. 
With such a blessing vouchsafed to us, the 
harvest will be generally completed during the 

resent month. At the best we can y 

ope for an ave ield, while if the rain 
should continue, est will be late and 
seriously deficient. The price of grain is 
already high for the season, and every day’s 
rain will increase the current rates. Thanks to 
free-trade, we have no fear of 21 
but a serious failure of the harvest de a 
great check to the prevalent p ity, and 
would, like the scarcity of coal, indi 
upon all branches of our national industry, — 
the cost of all articles of consumption. 

But whatever may be the result of the 


. of cata! e 

ce ani , 
— lands the 
has been a fresh 


favourable condition of 
abundance of fodder. 
and wide-spread outbreak of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, which is decimating our flocks 
and herds. This troublesome though not fatal 
complaint is now prevalent in at Jeast fourteen 
English counties; and, owing to the apathy or 
werlessness of ‘he local authorities, is spread- 
ing with alarm. g rapidity. In Devonshire 
alone there were ‘ast week nearly seventeen 
thousand cases of infection. In spite of the 
precautions taken—and they have not been very 
rompt or general—the disease is on from 
istrict to Ketri ict, and the difficulty of star pi 
it out is seriously enhanced. e loss 
deterioration of stock thus occasioned is esti- 
mated to exceed in the aggregate that which 
has been caused by the Cattle P That 
scourge, too, again threatens us. Just as the 
Privy Council was contemplating a relaxation 
of the restrictions on the importation of cattle, 
news arrived that seven infected cargoes had 
our shores at Leith, Newcastle, and 
Deptford, from Russia and Hamburg. The 
rompt action of the Privy Council and the 
ocal authorities have thus far kept out the 
fatal Rin It prevails in Russia and in 
the neighbourhood of Hamburg, and no one 
can reasonably complain that an Order in 
Council has been issued directing all cattle from 
Germany to be slaughtered at the port of land- 
ing. This necessary restriction will, together 
with the prevalence of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, tend to restrict our supplies at a time 
when they are, from various causes, more 


usually deficient. 1 
The famine price of animal food is giving rise 

to unusual demonstrations. Not a few open- 

air meetings have been held throughout 


the country to consider the subject, at which 
resolutions have been adopted for moditying 
the restrictions on the importation of cattle—a 
policy which, it now appears, would be not only 
inexpedient, but dangerous, and defeat the 
object which the protestors have at heart. If, 
as Mr. Forster say's, the Privy Council Depart- 
ment had allowed all German cattle coming 
here to go into the interior, the cattle 1 0 
might be in our midst and spreading all over 
the country. In some places there have been 
angry complaints against the butchers as the 
cause of the high price of meat. But the good 
sense of the people has generally declined to 
accept this ignorant assumption. The retailers 
haye here and there taken the matter into 
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ne Thus at Manchester the 
7 Wane Trade 
, Ww ng a proposal to close 

for a fortnight has been done at 
Wakef — yo 2 — con- 
sum uring an tem b 
— ne ae pe el 
* That no one is to blame for 
the present bigh price of animal food is coming 
to be Such remedy as there may 
the consumer rather than the 


Ree meeting recom- 
in from the consump- 
sumption of veal and lamb for twelve months. 
The wisdom of the last ion is evident. 


Economy in the use of m — 4 
nern a 
system „would go far to mitigate the 
evil. would the end be attained 
eral the Australian tinned meat, 
w nutritious, and palatable to 
those can overcome prejudice, and occa- 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Lonpor, August 5, 1872. 
Looking back over the talk to which I have 
listened during the past week, the speech delivered 
by Mr. Knight on the Public Health Bill presents 
itself most prominently. Mr. Knight, 1 may be 


official achievements, and it certainly is better in 
every way that they should be forgotten. The 
occasion of the remarkable exploit by Mr. Knight 
with which we are now more immediately con- 
cerned was the consideration of Mr. Stansfeld’s 
Public Health Bill as amended, and it was 
intended as the principal mancuvre in a series 
of operations the object of which was to stop 
the bill. Mr. Knight’s speech introduced a motion 
te postpone the further consideration of the bill for 
one month—that is to say, to reject it—and was 
really a speech which should have been delivered 
on the second . Mr. Knight began by say- 
ing that he had divided the clauses of the bill under 
two heads—tyranny and taxation—and he then 

d to preach upon each of these texts a 
most incoherent, noisy, boisterous, inexact, abusive, 
silly sermon. Every now and then his voice broke 
out into a kind of roar or shriek, and the louder 
the roar or shriek the more incoherent, inexact, 
- abusive and silly was the sentiment which he there- 
with endeavoured to convey to the House. One of 
his great points was that it was left to the Local 
Government Board to decide what were the sanitary 
purposes for which local authorities might tax their 
constituents. Mr. Stansfeld allowed him to go on 
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ch, 
disposed tosit still doing t othing, there arose ironical 


and starte 1 off afresh full tilt. Presently he fell 
foul of the gentlemen at the Local Government 
Board. He had been at the Poor Law Board, which 
was the same thing as the Local Government Board, 
and he ought to know what kind ef people they 
wers. They sat on high stools all day long, and 
knew all about the precedents of Poor-law ad- 


ministration, but if there was a set of men in the 
world absolutely ignorant, perfectly (shriek) igno- 
rant of all that it was necessary for a local ad- 
ministrator to understand, it was the set at Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall.” This, of course, was a re- 
miniscence of mild temonstrances on the part of 
some permanent secretary in 1852against some of Mr. 
Knight’s ‘extravagances. The bill, he declared, 
was a thoroughly bad bill. He detected in it the 
„ horns, hoofs, and tails of Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick.” This produced much laughter, not of 
a very complimentary kind, but nothing deterred, 
Mr. Knight rushed on pell-mell. We were the 
best cleansed and best drained persons in the world.” 
Of course there ensued more laughter, which rolled 
off him like the water off a duck’s back, The 
President of the Local Government Board had him- 
self admitted that he knew-—(great shriek)—that 
the bill would cause considerable expense.” Mr. 
Stansfeld meekly denied ever having used any 
such words. I've got them down here in pencil 
—taken down at the time,” quoth Mr. Knight. Mr. 
Stansfeld still shook his head. I'm ready to 
take my oath (!!) you said it,” courteously responded 
Mr. Knight. Mr. Disraeli, who sat just under his 
obstreperous friend, was very much tickled, and, 
turning half round, hinted to him that it was not 


| Mr. Stansfeld, but Mr. Hibbert, who was answer- 


able for the quotation. ‘‘Oh, ah, yes, to be sure 

yes, yes, so it was, was the gracious admission, 
and once more Mr. Knight was full swing on 
another tack. Such is Mr. Knight, who, as I have 
said, has for thirty-one years represented a great 
English county, and who has also helped to rule us. 
He is not so in Hansard nor in the Times. There 
his oddities are carefully pruned away, and he is 
corrected into something like decent shipshape. 

But he really is just what I have reported him to 
be ; and the thought that he, and others such as he, 

are the chosen of this people to lead them heaven- 
ward is a fact which fills me with mute amazement 
and meditation, preventing often all other thoughts 
for hours as I sit in that House. I have repeated 
nothing but the curiosities of his speech. The dull 
leaden opacity, the absence of any sense of the 
dignity of legislation, or of any theory of legisla- 
tion, I cannot reproduce. There is no pigment in 
my poor little shilling paint-box wherewith to paint 
it. Itis absurd to say he represents West Wor- 
cestershire. He cannot do it, except in the sense 
that he represents the shameful indifference with 
which English people vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. We make a great noise about politics, 
and we imagine that we are, next to the Americans, 
the most political people upon the earth, but 
the solemn responsibility of the electoral vote 
is a thing of which, as a nation, we have, as 
yet, but a most inadequate notion. No good of any 
kind worth naming will come to us until we learn 
that to throw up the cap for the first Tomnoddy 
who may present himself, without exercising any 
proper choice in the matter, is really and truly an 
offence against Divine law. Mr. Knight, it appeared, 
had his party. What man or cause is there which 
cannot obtain a party? He was seconded by Mr. 
Gregory, member for East Sussex, and a solicitor, a 
gentleman whom long practice as a solicitor seems 
to have washed out into colourlessness, Mr. 
Corrance also supported him in one of those fatally 
fluent speeches which embody how much wind 
none but those who sit and listen have the smallest 
notion. Mr. Newdegate also assisted, and his 
speech was really interesting, because it told us 
what we, or at least I, did not know before—that 
he had been asked to take office by the late Lord 
Derby. It was curious to think what might have 
happened if Mr. Newdegate had yielded to the 
voice of the charmer, and had taken his seat on the 
Treasury Bench. What would have become of the 
‘* monastic and conventual institutions”? Would 
the fires in Smithfield have been revived without 
his watchful check upon the aggressions of the 
Jesuits? The appointment, though, in many senses 
would have been a good one. We laugh at Mr. 
Newdegate for his crotchets and his tendencies to 
boredom, but he is, beyond all doubt, perfectly 
sincere, and commands the respect of everybody 
who knows him. He would have the 
Conservative Administration just at the point where 
it needed strength, and would have increased the 
confidence of the Conservative party. 

On Monday, General Sherman paid the House a 
visit, and sat in the seat just over the clock, where 
he was visited by Mr. Cardwell and Sir Henry 
Storks. It was difficult for a person in your corre- 
spondent’s position to make out precisely what he 
was like, but he appeared to be a man of singular 
toughness, with ‘‘ nerves of catgut,” as a gentleman 
assured me who was introduced to him. He was 


| evidently occupied rather with the forms and 


manners of the House, than with the particular 
debate then in progress, which was uninteresting 
enough. 

The House, it is hoped, will be up by Saturday, 
and the beginning of the end has arrived ; none but 
the professional legislators now remaining in town. 
The House is dreary in the extreme, the lobbies 
being all deserted, and the-emphasis having de. 
parted from all the cheers. C. 


MILITARY MORALITY, 
(Communicated. ) 

Don't speak to me—Im completely demo- 
ralised 1” Such was the startling speech with 
which a breathless Federal soldier, frantic with 
fear, greeted an eager questioner, as, having 
thrown his arms away, he was in full flight from 
the disastrous field of Bull’s Run. Such does not 
appear to be the opinion of two military officers of 
high rank regarding the moral condition of them- 
selves or of the British Army, in a controversy 
which has been raging in the daily papers of 
London, and which bids fair to occupy a goodly 
portion of the provincial, and, eventually, of the 
colonial press. Because Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
asserted from his place in Parliament, ‘‘ that the 
moral condition of the army and navy has been, 
and still is, to a large extent, simply appalling,” he 
has aroused the moral susceptibilities of ‘‘two 
officers of high rank just as if rank have any- 
thing to do with experience or knowledge of the 
domestic habits of the private soldier !—and of a 
portion of the press subservient to military inte- 
rests, whose leading articles on military affairs are 
invariably written by military men, of ‘‘high rank,” 
of course. Before making any observation on the 
morality of the army, I would ask why should the 
assertions of two officers of high rank take pre- 
cedence of other members of society? My reason 
for asking this is, that it is a notorious fact that the 
officers, and especially those of high rank, of the 
British army, know positively less of the moral and 
social habits of their men than those of any other 
country. Nay, I will even go further, and assert 
that they know even less of their own men than 
the middle-class civilians of a garrison town. Their 
social communication with their men is extremely 
limited, and, such as it is, is cold, formal, and re- 
pulsive. They only associate with their men 
on parades, field days, and guard, picket, and stable 
duties ; they never, or very seldom, join in their 
sports or recreations ; and even when they do visit 
a soldiers’ library, school, cricket-ground, gym- 
nasium, or barrack-room, their harsh, stiff, and 
formal manner acts like a dead weight upon the 
minds of the men, who feel a delightful sense of 
relief when they turn their backs. Not so was 
it with Field- Marshal Suvorov, who whenever 
he appeared among his men was hailed with 
childish shouts of glee; who would sit 
for hours drinking quass, listening to their little 
private matters, and, himself telling long stories to 
the delighted groups of privates who surrounded 
him, and who felt a sense of real melancholy when 
he departed. Neither is it so with the officers of 
other continental armies, who associate freely and 
cheerfully with their men when off duty, and are 
none the less respected for it. To the assertion of 
Mr. Richard, modified as it was by the expression 
„to a large extent,” which seems to have been 
overlooked, one of these officers retorts with the 
sweeping dogma that ‘‘the morality of the army is 
infinitely higher than that of the civil population! 
Now, considering that the British army is, to the 
extent of fully nine-tenths, recruited from the very 
lowest dregs of the civil population, and, keeping 
in view the significant Johusonian aphorism that 
„ patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” this 
reads really like a joke. 

Do these officers know what it is for married 
women to sleep, with their children, in the same 
room with from ten to twenty-five men, and that 
the blasphemous language and depravity therein 
carried on, were ‘‘simply appalling,” as Mr. 
Richard very truly and modestly puts it? Do 
they know—as I; alas! but too well know by sad 
experience and observation—that a young wife has 
joined her husband, blushing, pure and modest from 
a quiet country district, and that in six weeks, 
owing to the shocking scenes she witnessed, and 
the disgraceful language she was compelled to hear, 
she has become even more brazen and depraved 
than the bold and foul-tongued trollops who were 
born and bred amid such scenes? Have they seen, 
as I have seen, a quiet country village ‘‘ invaded ” 
and saddled for the first time with soldiers in 
billets, who, ere they had been a month in the 
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place, rendered the social atmosphere as foul as that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; and, when they have 
quitted the spot, have left loathsome diseases, ille- 
gitimate children, ruined girls, suicides, and heart- 
broken parents behind them? Have they seen, as 
I have seen, the track of an army through the heart 
of India, leaving the same results; and, finally, 
have they noted the effects, which extend to this 
day, of the armies of Hannibal upon the civil 
population of Italy? Sixteen years was he there 
with his swarthy Carthaginian troops, and the con- 
sequence was, that not only were the complexions, 
but the very dispositions of the people changed. 
The entire population became eventually dark (as 
was the effect from the presence of the Moors in 
Spain, and which must happen to the United States 
in the course of time), and a rage for the dagger, 
the knife, and the stiletto, with superstitious 
observances, accompanied the change. Of course, 
that has not much to do with the present question ; 
yet such are some of the results of the presence of 
soldiers upon civil population, more especially those 
who are rural and primitive. 

Again, I would call the attention of those officers 
of high rank to a matter with which they must of 
necessity be very well acquainted. I mean the 
system of promotion of non-commissioned officers. 
These men, from the very responsible positions 
which they hold, should be the very salt of the 
service ; they should be picked men in every 
sense of the word, because they are, or ought to be, 
the natural guides and instructors of the lower 
grades of the Service. And who are chosen for 
those responsible positions? Why, it is a notorious 
fact that, in a great number of cases, those selected 
for promotion, or rather picked, have been igno- 
rant men with the prettiest wives !—in a word, 
those men upon whom to the greatest extent the 
moral and social education and condition of the men 
depend, are selected upon a system of gross de- 
pravity and debauchery, and the result can be easily 
imagined. No doubt officers of high rank” 
will lift up their voices and condemn this 
as a gross libel and venomous criticism; it 
may be so, but it is none the less true never- 
' theless, as I can testify by actual observation 
and experience. All this is very unpatriotic also, 
no doubt ; but I am not one of those who would 
perpetuate the false principle—‘‘my country, 
right or wrong!” Let the axe be laid to the root 
of the evil in my own country, unpatriotic though 
it may be, before I attack the evils of others. More 
than this, it is within the memory of man that a 
Commander-in-Chief in India once made a number 
of promotions among officers of rank through their 
wives. He was such a hero in the field, that 
he was irresistible in the drawing-room to husbands 
as well a» wives. This Fact was once notorious. 
But the two officers above-named would cal) thi 
morality, and infinitely higher than the tame and 
wicked existence of civil life! A word more upon 
non-commissioned officers. Such as are promoted 
by the moral means to which I have alluded, 
are a disgrace to humanity as well as to the Ser- 
vice; their sole ambition being to outdo their 
“‘inferiors” in blasphemy and licentiousuess. 
Hence, privates of education, and respectable in 
character, almost invariably decline promotion, 
from a horror of having to associate with such. 

As one of Mr. Richard’s opponents is a cavalry 
officer, let me take an instance of military morality 
from his own branch of the Service, to illustrate 
his theory, or rather dogma, that the morality 
of the army is infinitely higher than that 
of the civil population.” He has, as a matter 
of course, gone through the ordeal of the riding 
school. The riding-master may, when he likes, be 
quite select in the language he employs towards 
young officers and gentlemen when instructing 
them; but when he has a squad of mere men 
under his eye, can anything exceed or even equal 
the filth that issues from his mouth? Exhausting 
every foul word that can be found in the scoy e of 
the English language, he then draws upon his own 
fertile and disgusting imagination, and pours forth 
suck a sickening succession of blasphemies and 
bestialities, that his pupils soon become as 
broken-spirited as a set of worn-out carthorses, 
except they have the spirit and ambition to imitate 
and surpass him, which is sometimes the case. But 
it is evident that military riding cannet be taught 
without such “moral suasions,” since nearly all 
riding-masters employ the same language. In fact, 
it is the rule, those exceptions which attend all 
rules being only rare indeed. Indeed, blasphemy 
and foul language seem so absolutely necessary to 
make people good riders, that the practice exists to 
a modified extent, even in private riding schools, 
where necessary instruction is so interlarded with 


foul speech, that it makes a spectator’s blood boil 
to listen to it. But in the military riding schools it 
is shocking in the extreme, driving men to desertion 
and suicide. I would recommend A Cavalry 
Officer” and his confréres to study, as military text 
books, the Life of Washington,” the ‘‘ Maxims of 
Washington,” and the ‘‘ Revolutionary Orders of 
Washington.” He will there find that a man 
can be a Christian as well as a soldier; 
and, in the two special general orders of W ashing- 
ton against swearing and gambling, he will find an 
example that has neither been set nor followed by 
any British Commander-in-Chief. ‘‘ A Cavalry 
Officer having studied these works, will find that 
there is, in comparison, a woeful defect in his own 
services, and the authenticated reports of gaming, 
swearing, and “disgraceful conduct in military 
messes and military clubs, both at home and 
abroad, are in themselves enough to confute the 
bold and reckless assertion regarding the moral 
superiority which is so amusingly claimed for the 
military over the civil population. A host of 
reliable evidence is procurable, to show that the 
lower, and, in but too many instances, the higher 
ranks of the British army, are a debased, demora- 
lised, and demoralising class of men, and the asser- 
tion is neither ‘‘ vague, reckless, nor unpatriotic,” 
as some papers assert ; on the contrary, it is in the 
best interests of the soldiers themselves. Mr. 
Richard asserts that were soldiers more occupied 
than they are at present, they would be more 
moral, and, consequently, require no protection 
from the consequences of vice. He is quite 
right in this, but I will go further, and 
say that were officers themselves more gene- 
rally of a moral character; were the non- 
commissioned officers more generally selected 
for intelligence and good ‘conduct, and not 
for the sake of their wives ; were they to be plenti- 
fully supplied with books, and the time and means 
for indulging in healthy and harmless games, in 
which officers would become free and cheerful, and 
not stiff, cold, and patronising participators ; and, 
finally, were the military quarters always to be 
placed at such a distance from a town, or even 
hamlet, that it would be a matter of some time 
and trouble to frequent them, it would be an 
incalculable benefit to themselves, and a perfect 
blessing to the civil population at large. Warley 
Barracks is as near an approach to the latter system 
as exists in England, as, for what little money the 
men have to spend, the public-houses of Brentwood 
are too far off to be visited so often as they would 
were they nearer, and the consequence is that the 
men stationed there indulge more in quiet country 
walks, athletic sports on the common, and recrea- 
tion in the library, than they would if placed in or 
very near a town. These remarks apply also to 
the troops stationed at Fort Charles, Kinsale, where 
loose women and public-house temptations are 
some miles from their quarters. There is yet 
another thing which has had a terrible effect 
upon the moral character of the army. Fox 
Maule’s Ten Years’ Act” was a sad blunder, 
and short terms of service, without making men 
steady, old soldiers, are yet quite long enough 
to unfit them, when they quit the Service, for other 
occupations, Under the old twenty-one years’ 
system, the Service had this advantage, that men 
after fifteen, seventeen, and twenty years’ service 
were really ‘‘old soldiers” in every sense of the 
word. Their wild oats were sown and reaped ; 
they had settled down into the steady groove of 
true military habits; they were wise, both from 
age and experience, and the raw recruit entertained 
more respect for them, felt more awed in their 
presence than they do now with twelve and 
fourteen-year men, for few really ‘‘old” soldiers 
now exist in the Service ; and those who claim their 
discharge at the end of twelve or fourteen years, 
while scarcely deserving the name of old soldiers, 
are totally unfit for civil employment, and from 
their ‘‘moral” military teaching, in too many 
instances become the poison and pest of civil society. 

As I have before stated, an antidote for a con- 
siderable amount of depravity in the army could be 
provided by establishing their quarters at a con- 
siderable distance from towns or hamlets; by a 
more judicious selection of non-commissidmed officers; 
and last, but not least, by causing every young 
officer to underge a probation of one yoar with 
the privates, doing guards, pickets, and even 
“fatigues,” in common with them; messing and 
sleeping with them, a system which would be 
beneficial to both, since the men would be 
under a certain degree of restraint, so far as 
language and general barrack-room. behaviour 


went; whilst the officer would really know the cha- 
racter of the men over whom he would be so soon 
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placed. At present an officer knows less than a 
civilian in a garrison town, of the language, habits, 
and pursuits of the men ; and as for their characters, 
he is content to take the word of depraved non- 
commissioned officers, who have been promoted by 
such means as I have above named, and whose 
vindictive natures often ruin men far better than 
themselves. So far as mixing with the men is con- 
cerned, subaltern officers should be made to take 
the duty of sleeping by turns in every barrack- 
room, as far as possible ; then when they arrived at 
the dignity of high rank, they could really speak of 
the habits and characters of their men with the 
authority of actual experience, and not as now, 
only from information derived from ignorant and 
prejudiced non-commissioned officers. Under these 
circumstances, no ‘‘ venomous critics,” as they have 
been lately termed, would have a shadow of a 
reason for running down the reputation of the 
British soldier,” as the military writers of leading 
articles in some of the papers eloquently express it. 
When officers of rank, however, who know nothing 
of the real character of their own men, take to 
writing partisan leading articles for daily papers, it 
is no wonder that such wild and one-sided nonsense 
should have appeared lately in print, and that the 
truth, so far as the private soldier is concerned, 
cannot be errived at. 


B. F. L. 
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— 
The Queen and suite will arrive in Edinburgh on 
the 14th August, spend two days at Holyrood, and 


start for Balmoral on the evening of the 16th. 


General Schenck, the American Minister, General 
Sherman, and the admiral and ‘captains of the 
United States squadron at anchor in Southampton 
Water, were received by the Queen on Thursday 
at Osborne. Bishop MIlwain, of Ohio, was also 
presented to Her Majesty. General Sherman is 
now in London. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Goodwood races on Thursday. 


Prof. J. Russell Lowell, the author of the 
‘‘Biglow Papers, is now in England. He pur- 
poses staying two years in Europe. 

Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by his son, the 
member for Whitby, left town on Saturday for 
Hawarden Castle to attend the funeral of the Rev. 
Canon Glymel. : 

Professor Cavanagh, ef the Catholic University, 
has been LI 0 
New Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Augustus Smith, lord and proprietor of the 
Scilly Islands, died on Tuesday night at the Duke 
of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, after a severe illness. 


John Crossley and Sons (Limited) have declared 
an interim dividend for the half-year at the rate of 
15 per cent. per annum. 

The „Galway Vindication Fund, which was 
lately opened in Ireland to defray the election 
expenses of Captain Nolan, will be closed in a few 
days. This is regarded as an intimation that very 
nearly the whole of the necessary 12,000/. has been 
subscribed. 

Two cases of alleged baby-farming were on Friday 
brought before metropolitan police magistrates. 
At beth the prisoner was one Sarah Huxley, 
described as a domestic servant, who was ch 
with having caused the death of her female 
gitimate child by neglecting to provide for its 
proper food and nourishment. At Hammersmith 
Annie Wheeler, a middle-aged woman, was brought 
up for the manslaughter of an emaciated female 
child which had died from exhaustion whilst under 
her care. It transpired that other children had 

ired under similar circumstances. In each case 
the prisoner was remanded. 

Mr. Disraeli has not been present in tht House of 
Commons since last Friday week, except for about 
one hour on Thursday last. 


The Marchioness of Bute, according to the last 
telegram received from Cardiff, is going on most 
favourably. Not the slightest danger is appre- 
hended by her medical advisers. 

The Emperor 12 — arrived in London on 
Monday from Chiselhurst. His Majesty is said to 
be looking remarkably well. 


Though the report of the resignation of the Lord 
*— — is denied, it is said that on the return 
of Sir Roundell Palmer from Geneva, that cele- 
brated lawyer will become his successor. According 
to a morning paper Sir Alexander Cockburn will be 
offered a peerage, and most probably he will resign 
the Lord Chief J 3 Sir John Coleridge 
would then become Chief Justice of * 
George Jessel be Attorney-General, and perhaps 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt be Solicitor-General. 

A process server named Martin Tunbridge was 
shot at Ballinrobe, county Mayo, near the military 
barracks, on Saturday night. He was in company 
with a man named Fahy, when three shots were 
fired, two uf which took effect, and from the result 
of which he died. On Monday a six-barrelled re- 
volver, with three chambers discharged, was found 
in the river near the place. Fahy was arrested and 


remanded, 
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_| “spirit and force of Christianity. His - 
) ty argu 


pressing them. The first, ‘‘ Esse and Posse,” 
is from the pen of a Cambridge uate, the 
second comes professedly from ons who has had 
few opportunities of culture, but who, from the 
back pews, enters his 7 otest against much of the 
teaching of the pulpit. The one, therefore, ex- 
presses the opposition of refined and educated 
intelligence, the other that of common sense. 
are not identical in tg ty they 1— 
in their antagonism to the prevaili 
of Christendom, and both are — 
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terised by the same bitterness of feeling and 
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8 Goa by ag ital amid the obscurity of 
microscopic affinities,” and very pertinent! 


asks, “‘ coepting for argument’s sake plasm an 
“protoplasm, what and where was ante-proto- 
„ plasm, or ante-ante-protoplasm? Doubtless 
in the same as ante-ante-prevenient 
„grace, and other similar devices.” We will 
leave, however, the believers in the theory to 
deal with his endeavour to point out what he 
regards as its fallacies, 222 briefly to 
notice his discussions of istianit 
fundamental idea is that our theology been 
too largely coloured by the Hebrew ideal,” 
and that it has been influenced more by Moses 
than by Jesus, and that the first essential to the 
formation of a truer system is that we get 
rid of the notions inculcated by the Old Testa- 
ment. There is nothing new in this, and 
auen, little in the mode in which he illustrates 
4 o difficulties he adduces are those which 
ve been insisted upon again and again, and 
which 1 Christian inquirers have realised 
in all their force without ong: ty they at all 
necessitate the conclusions which our author 
has reached. What is characteristic it the 
manner in which they are expressed, which 
certainly will not help to secure for them a 
more favourable consideration. 
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„ Djins,” and tells us that if there were no 
“ better light than that afforded by the kind of 
„ divinity celebrated in the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
“Ju ‘Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, it 
‘‘ would be preferable to restore the Parthenon 


rampant than that which is th 
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(to which and te the fane of Herod the temple 


„of Solomon was but a hut) and re-establish 
„the worship of Divine Wisdom, at any rate 
Done cortain and undefiled attribute of God.” 
Now, if the superiority of Greece and her reli- 
ious ideas be so evident, it is surely a singular 
act that they should not have influenced the 
world; whereas the Hebrew ideal has influenced 
itso much. The dire imaginings” of Moses, 
which he embodied (accordipg to our author) in 
‘* wrinkled shapes of frowns and anger“ live 
while the sublime conceptions of those Greeks 
who adored God in His attributes, and who, 
on the view here given, cannot have been 
idolaters at all, have passed away. Mr. 
Braithwaite is ansparing in the scorn he pours 
on Hebrews, and yet it was among them 
that there arose the sublime Man” (as our 
author nisingly calls him) ‘‘ who trium- 
„ phantly withstood the moral and intellectual 
„ plague in its own stronghold,” and it is from 
em has come the power which has moved, 
and stil] does move, the world, and is sure to 
move it when our author's eternal laws are 


furgotten. 


We have neither space nor inclination to 
follow Mr. Braithwaite in all his reasonings 
about miracles, which amount to nothing more 
than a reiteration of the assertion that God 
„never shifts the bases of His eternal laws 
‘whether physical or moral,“ embellished with 
illustrations and remarks which often sound 
profane and are certainly irreverent. We know 
not whether his object is to express the fierce- 
ness of his hate to the popular theology, or to 
win assent to his own opinions, but certainly if 
it be the latter he has adopted a mistaken course. 
As to the ibility of miracles, ve refer him 
to Mr. Mill not likely to be a prejudiced judge, 
and one whose dictum cannot be set aside with 
the flippancy which is too characteristic of this 
book throughout. A miracle (as was justly 
observed by Brown) is no contradiction to the 
„law of cause and effect; it is a new effect sup- 
„ posed to be introduced by the introduction of 
e new cause. Of the adeq of that cause, 
„if present, there can be no doubt, and the only 
‘* antecedent improbability which can be ascribed 
to the miracle is the improbability that any 
‘‘such cause existed. In other words the 
belief in an Omnipotent God is incompatible 
with the assertion of the antecedent improba- 
bility of miracles. Whether God was likely to 
interfere in the modes and for the purposes 
recorded in the Bible, is a question on which we 
are not prepared to defer to the authority of 
Mr. Braithwaite. In his view the God of 
‘* miracles is the God of non-nature, which is 
‘‘ Ungod,” and perhaps he thinks this assertion, 
as remarkable in its language as it is dogmatic 
in its tone, settles the whole question. There 
are, however, men as wise as himself who have 
given to the subject at least as much thought 
and care, who had no motive to arrive at a con- 
clusion which he would have us believe is 
equally contrary to commoh sense and trre 

ous sentiment, who, with a full consciousness 
of all the difficulties, have arrived at the belief 
that the Scripture narrative is true, and whose 
faith is not to be treated in this summary 
fashion by the assumption of certain d priori 
principles which, after all, it is only a small 
minority who would accept. Our author, how- 
ever, is evidently quite satisfied with his own 
right to pronounce decisively on all such ques- 
tions. He is not troubled with those feelings 


to | of modesty which would restrain some men, 


and with equal facility proceeds to coin a word 
or fashion a creed. e have not for a | 
time come across a book with so many 
words, but the author’s genius does not satisfy 
itself with such additions to our yocabulary as 
‘* Nil-plasm,” ‘‘ Eschatoplasm,” onliness,“ 
‘‘ceramberine,” ‘‘ Ungod,” ‘* godling,” it 
— 5 to give us also new forms of om ious 
ief. He reconstructs the Apostles’ , and 
gives us a paraphrase of Lord’s Prayer 
von introduces some necessary improve- 
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further than Mr. Braithwaite, for he hinks, not 
only that Moses is preferred to Jesus, but that 
Milton is —, to Moses. His object, as 
announced by himself, is to put Moses above 
Jesus Ohrist above Paul.“ While 


to 


„Milton, 
condemning the spirit of both books, we would 
not deny that there are points in them worthy 
of attention. The one conclusion we draw from 
them is that the more fully preachers set forth 


the love of our heavenly Father, making that 
the key- note of their theology, the better ill 
they be prepared to meet all the attacks 
282 and the stronger will be their bold 
on the minds and hearts of men. , 
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COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT.* 


Mrs. Oliphant has a singular gift for bio- 
aphy, and she has been very successful 
itherto in her choice of subject. As in her 
novels, she needs a character in whom impulse 
is strong, but in whom the spiritual instincts 
are at same time very keon and active; so 
that there will necessarily be much of paradox 
—much that, from a common-sense point of 
view, needs apology and justification. A dash 
of over-fineness—of almost more than feminine 
feryour, held in association with a lofty inde- 
that scorns the conventionalisms in 
which the feminine nature generally finds a 
me shield and protection—go to furnish 
groundwork of character in which she most 
delights ; and her effusive sympathy with this 
„together with her wonderful wealth and 
subtlety of language, give to her sketches 
their rare attraction, which remains even when 
she herself becomes a little wearisome and even 
contradictory in her tenderly exhaustive ana- 
lysis. Edward Irving was exactly of this class, 
and certainly she would never have found in 
him so great a hero had it not been for the fine 
feminine impulses and the lofty intellectual 
dering, which were to the end unreconciled, 
and whose opposition it was which chiefly led 
to his ic end. 

In Count de Montalembert we have another 
specimen of the same type. The man who, 
with Lamennais and Lacordaire, nobly jong 
the fight of education and liberty in the 
when rebuffed rather than 
rebuked by the Pope, consented to submit 
to hold his peace as a son of the 
Ohurch, contriving to reconcile his silence with 
the conviction, confessedly reserved, that the 
“opinion of the Holy See as to the liberty of 
the press being a cursed = was at once 
wrong and dangerous, certainly to a questioning 
Protestant mind does need some apology. 
The man who fought bravely for liberty—for a 
‘free Church in a free State”—and who yet, 
because of his sentimental fancy for saint 
worship, could condemn Wartzburg and speak 
of Luther with undisguised dislike and disgust, 
was certainly by no means consistent, and 
failed to see the final application of the —— 
ideas, which he himself constantly preached, 
to practical political life. The man who had 
denied himself so much for the freedom of 
France, and who yet threw himseif into the 
arms of Louis Napoleon both before and after 
he had schemed himself into the Emperor's 
seat, can hardly carry with him the complete 
sympathies of ordinary Englishmen. Monta- 
lem was wont tos of coming to Eng- 
land for a bath of liberty,“ and his frank 
appreciation of our institutions—the less 
per to be wondered at that his mother was 
a Fo will do much to recommend him to 
Englishmen, but not even Mrs. Oliphant’s 
eloquent and subtle special pleading will con- 
vince them that the man who pronounced 

inst infallibility with his whole soul, and 
who, nevertheless, was willing to doom himself 
to subservience to an infallibility once declared, 
was either so great or so far-seeing as she seeks 
to paint him. In almost every act of Monta- 
lembert’s life, we see symptoms of the same fatal 
inconsister. true and noble ideas clouded, con- 
fused, and rendered largely inefficient through the 
medium of thin and effeminate sentiment in which 
they speedily came to be shrouded. Nor was this 
merely characteristic of his early days. It was 
the same to the end; only that the sentimental 
enthusiasm was more refined in its forms of 
expression. But Mrs. Oliphant, because of 
these very defects in her subject, has proved 
herself all the more skilful a biographer. She 
never fails in sympathy, and is careful to find 
the bost points to exhibit them effectively. 
As a general characteristic she finds that Count 
Montalembert was born to be in opposition, 
and on this ground endeavours to reach the 
reason of many of the —.—1 and contra- 
dictions of his career. In several passages this 
idea is repeated, with some sense of iteration, it 
must be confessed, before we reach the end; 
but it is perhaps as powerfully set forth in this 
passage as in any :— 

** After bis first movement of exaltation and excite- 
ment on hearing the news of the Revolution (i. e., of the 
Three Days), nd almost in the same breath with his 


exclamation that it was very hard he could not be there 
to fight for the people, he had to say to himself 


that the e victorious would not long continue his 
idol—and that a cause when triumphant had no attrac- 
tion for him ; significant words, full of self insight, ro- 

ing the great secret of his after life. For was 
born to be in opposition—an opposition with no re 
volutionary tendencies, lawful and loyal as opposition is 
in land—an idea which Frauce, even now, has 
scarcely mastered, and never, except by moments, put 


Avenir, and 


* Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, 
Deputy for Department of Doubs. A Chapter of 
Reoent French — By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author cf 
the ‘Life of Edward Irving,” ke. In two volumes, 


. 


in practice. Charles de Montalembert inherited this 
faculty, along with various others, in his English blood, 
and already felt its influence, without probably identi- 
fying what it meant or whence it came.” 

The reference to what Montalembert derived 
from his English blood is certainly by no means 
gratuitous in this connection; for there can be 
no doubt that much of his perversity of view 
and occasionally it was nothing else—arose 
from this source, and from the contradictory 
influences with which in his earlier days he was 
surrounded. The picture which Mrs. Oliphant 
has given us of the fond old man,” Mr. 
Forbes, the ndfather, with his bookishness 
and his solicitous love for his darling child, 
which tended to develope an unhealthy preco- 
city, is in every way masterly; and this early 
period was well worth the pains; for we can 
trace the effect of this solitary, although in 
every way tender and noble nurture, even unto 
the end. It is not without significance, there- 
fore, that Mrs. Oliphant writes :— 

Mr. Forbes had made of himself a foundation and 
starting-point for his grandchild. His example of in- 
tellectniil labour, industry, and order was never for- 
gotten by the boy ; and it was no doubt greatly instru- 
mental in preserving him from the frivolities, and crowd 
of idle social occupations, which are so apt to suck the 
heart out of youth. The old man died, ving all the 
collections of his life, the forty-two volumes of his big 
book, the result of all his laborious studies and re- 


searches—bis very soul, so to —to his darling. 
Half a century has passed since melancholy t 


at Aix-la-Chapelle, when, alone with the servant who 
accompanied them, little Charles watched through a 
dreadful night and saw his grandfather die; but the 

the library which his grandson has ‘nade illustrious, 
n the li whic made ous, 
and in the house where a younger generation have 
learned to love and honour his memory.” 

It is scarcely possible, however, but that this 
isolation must have tended to breed an affecta- 
tion of superiority to the social instincts, which 
was te — with Montalembert’s 
nature. is diary-keepin ropensities, too, 
seem to have been derived from this source ; 
and that sentimental self-analysis, which seems 
so utterly out of keeping with the natural deter- 
minations of a boy of twelve. A tone of self- 
‘* dissatisfaction runs through all the childish 
journal.“ Mrs. Oliphant admits, ‘‘ though a 
soft, little, spiritual sigh, a sense that he is 
not doing what it is most noble to do, and 
„tha; life is coming while he is not preparin 
for it, gives a higher sentiment to the whole. 


At sixteen, Montalembert entered the College 
of Sainte Barbe, where he studied hard and 
highly distinguished himself, bracing himself 
consciously for the coming conflict, and seriously 
setting down thus his leading doctrine of life: 
„God and liberty—these are the two principal 
% motive- powers of my existence. To reconcile 
„these two perfections shall be the aim of my 
„life.“ After leaving college, Montalembert 
joined his father in Sweden, where he had been 
appointed ambassador. Here the young count 
saw something of society; but, by means of his 
* library, his interest in Ireland 

been excited; and his admiration of the 
Liberator and his enthusiasm for him, led him 
to the idea of writing a History of Ireland. In 
order to get materials he determines on a tour 
in that country. The intention, at first aban- 
doned, was revived on the first opportunity 
presenting itself. The description of this tour 
is very exquisite, as given by Mrs. Oliphant; 
but the most notable thing, as throwing light 
upon Count Montalembert’s character, is the 
account of his visit to the house of O'Connell. 

„ When the great man appeared, he had but little 
time for his youthful visitor, whom he received kindly, 
and, probably with a -natured notion that this 
was what he would like best, ushered him suddenly 
into the drawing room, to his utter consternation and 
bewilderment. . . He had counted apparently on 
being received by his hero at a private audionce, in 
which they should have discussed with befitting 
solemnity the great concern of freedom and piety. 


But to be thrust among a merry band of laughing Irish 
girls and young men, utterly un for such 
society, oak to fad that he » — as a matter 


of course, to dine and sleep in hospitable n 
house, drove him wild with oonster nation. "Phe 
political tion held by O'Connell was so im t 
an example for the lic party, and at a ce 
was so im g. that when he returned to France into the 
society of those who still believed warmly ia the Liberator 
Montalembert warmed back into som of his old 
ä of ble, youthful. iempeeesions, he 

ess 0 you im ns, he 
measured the man at once, and furmed an enlightened 
judgment of him. He 1 instantly that this 
— which had loomed so large through the mists, 
was not so imposing near at hand, and recorded the 
fact with inge u us regret. Something indeed of tl 0 
stunned sensation of one who has fallen from a lofty 
ideal height into very common-place reality, is evident 
in all he siys.” 


In Ireland, he sees only what confirms his 
Catholicism: ‘‘he had come to see the Libe- 
‘‘ rator, from whom he derived not very much; 
„ but, by the way, he had seen a worshippin 
„ nation, and his imagination had been inspi 
„by the sight, and all his resolutions had 
„ burst into flower.” 

He returns to Paris, and soon associates him- 


self with his two famous friends, Lacordaire and 
Lamennais, in the Avenir, whose cause is 
God and liberty.” How nobly they wrote to 
free education from State trammels — the 
narrowing besetments of the Code Napoleon— 
and to obtain for Frenchmen the right of free 
— other rights which the Church of 
Rome never ised or encou ! 
Montalembert was a thorough aris in 
sentiment, and yet he was a true Liberal by 
conviction ; and herein may be the solution of 
some of the apparent oxes of his political 
career. Radicalism was, in his idea, the worst 
form of arbitrary rule and oppression; but a 
true Liberalism encou the sentiment of 
reverence which found fit object in the aristo- 
— And here, too, it was that in his scheme 
the Church found its place, as expressing the 
sacred side of aristocracy. The Avenir soon 
came into collision with the authorities; and, 
in spite of the high place which it assi to 
the Church, was looked on but coldly the 
Ohurch as by the State. This was a 
sorrow to Montalembert, and a sudden humbli 
of the hopes of the great trio. Their resources 
ran short, and, receiving no encouragement 
from the powerful, they were compelled to stop. 
But they would not do so without a chivalrous 
demonstration. They would go to Rome and 
seek the Holy Father’s approval and support to 
their scheme. They did go. Of all ex- 
as — 2 7 undertaken in this century, we 
doubt if there is one other as affecting, as re- 
„% markable, as simple, as strange. They went 
“to their Pope with that absolute realisation 
‘of their relationship to him as children to 
„their father, which is so confusing to the un- 
„imaginative soul. They took it for fact, 
this theory, this matter of abstract belief, and 
‘** acted upon it, putting all ordinary mortals, 
„ho keep facts and theories apart in their 
‘‘ distinct places, into such a ferment of em- 
‘* barrassment and bewilderment, as fortunately 
occurs but seldom even in the wonderful 
„world of Rome.” 1 

So writes Mrs. Oliphant eloquently. But 
surely the sentimentality and utter inconsistency 
of the position cannot but force themselves 
upon the mind of the reader. A little band of 
fiery Liberals go to Rome to ask the Holy 
Father to sanction the propagation of ideas 
directly opposed to the continuance of the very 
system of which he is the head! Well may 

Oliphant speak of a simple faith 

The result of that mission is known to all— 
how that the Pope received them with absolute 
indifference, and did not even gratify them by 
giving a decision in their case whilst were 
still in Rome. When he did it was to tell 
them to hold their tongues. Montalembert and 
Lacordaire bowed before the decision of the 
Church, whilst Lamennais, much more fiery, 
though older than the others, proved somewhat 
more consistent in his self-assertion, and defied 
it, so that now he set out to walk in a different 
way from his two bosom friends. As for Mon- 
talembert, he ‘‘ submitted to that sentence with 
‘perfect docility and good grace so far as it 
‘affected the Avenir and his own movements; 
but he did not pretend to adopt, nor did he 
ever feel it n to assent to, the opinion 
‘fof the Holy See in respect to the liberty of the 
„press. 


After a year of wanderings, devoted for most 


—. to visiting the shrines of the saints, Count 
ontalembert reached the age of twenty-five, 
and took his seat in the Houseof Peers. There 
he did noble work in the cause of the Church— 
though the Church ed him with suspicion 
and treated him with ingratitude; and was 
ceaseless in his endeavours to put the national 
education of his country on a better footing. 
But, in spite of his noble devotion to what he 
deemed the good of his fellow-men, he never 
escaped a certain shade of suspicion; and in 
1857 he lost his election as representative of the 
department of Doubs, where he was defeated by 
the Government —— I that his 
* of Louis Napoleon and his justification 
of him on the ground of the services he had 
rendered to religion, had somehow failed of their 
proper effect. Montalembert’s life thereafter 
was spent in quiet leisure—in the production 
of those works which have done so much to 
make him as well known in England as he is in 
France. He had spent most of his strength in 
the endeavour to throw round the Church of 
Rome a halo of attraction, and failed to see 
wherein he, in his very endeavour to prove her 
the mother of freedom, played false towards her 
real traditions. He tried to reconcile freedom, 
both individual and national, with the Church, 
und he failed, as he could not but fail, because 
such liberty is incompatible with the Church’s 
traditions, and absolutely opposed to them. He 
justified himself on the und that he was 

ound, as a son of the Church, to receive her 
decision on spiritual, but not on secular matters 
—an unallowed distinction which leads us to 
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“ LETTERS TO THE SCATTERED.”* 


was by no means a 
he never affected such 
er of changing all hic thouphs with serious 
wer i ought with serious, 
i He could play with it, and 
over it oe ene ve 
was distinctively rare and origin 
of a certain sheltered purity about his 
his humour was not so much that ofa 
of a man of the world. He would 
out a hint such as we would exp: 
* 
a sermon ; 
ing himeelf to task for ad 
beerve, and boon to distinguish, he wan fall 
0 , was 
of noble allowances ; — see where the 
ma a meeting point, 
1 — chacecter. 
It was this conviction that gave him his rare 
er in the pulpit. But then it was too persis- 
tly and consciously carried intoall the labours 


of the pulpit, and im 

even fo lyrical — 
Unless you came to him with sympathy, you were 
sure to miss much of his meaning. i 
things there were wich no 
ity could fail to catch i 
The acute remarks on men 
and other Papers. 


>: a 


ay . 


and have their 


a sort of strained or 
to his preaching. 


with attention. 

* Letters to the 
THomas T. Lynon, 
the Rivulet, &, 


— = a 
. _ 
- 1 - 


and passing events were level to the minds of 
all. Though far enough from being a man of 
affairs, Mr. Lynch could handle these things in 
his p ing with quite peculiar skill, so as to 
make them cast light on spiritual things; and 
it was in the hurried relation established 
between the two that his humour most often 
lay. If he had not, in spite of his practicality, 
been to a extent withdrawn from the 
world into a re of his own, he could never 
bave dealt with such topics in the free and 
familiar manner he did without incurring some 
suspicion of irreverence. Yet he never did so; 
for the sense of a pervading and ripen ben. 
urity was dominant. He could not per 
called deep, in the strict sense; and he 
scarcely laid any value on thinking on its own 
account. The multitude of his thoughts, 
enriched by happy contact with the main 
currents of present-day influence, came quietly 
forth, following an order of their own. The 
most lively and unexpected illustrations fell 
naturally into their places, and led on to others, 
et a staid sobri and keeping obtained 
throughout in spite of all the freedom and 
spontaneity, and the habit of associating things 
by their most arbitrary affinities. 
The t volume is very miscellaneous in 
; but it is * on that account all 
the more characteristic. It consists mainly of 
artioles which were originall contributed to 
the Christian 8 , under the title of 
‘“* Letters to the Scattered,” and which we are 
88 As ap gee in that form will 
see in more permanent one. 
Then there are added a number of pulpit medi- 
tations—full of the quaint, rich practicality 
that we never missed in him; and a few little 
sketches, which show us that the author of 
‘* Theophilus Trinal ” 
of no mean mark, had not the necessity of teach- 
my hee dominant and imperative. William 
9 ile, the cripple, with his childlike 
wisdom and meek faith, is set before us with a 
few graphic touches and takes a grip of the 
— “The Child's Last Fear, shows 
that he could readily command a simple pathos ; 
and Philip on Preaching” and 
„Wpat Advantage hath the Dissenter F?“ ex- 
hibit decided satirical power. But, as in the 
case of many others, Lynch was a fine 
literary man spoilt. He looked to a higher 
mistress than literature, and she claimed from 
him so much of his time and his strength that 
all I the other was but a few 


many trials, he was permitted to do so much. 
Perhaps the best way in which we can give our 
readers a taste of the volume is to select a few 
morsels of thought by way of sample, though 
we should not omit to say that A Sabbath 


„Meditation and Christian Practicalness should 
be read as wholes. They are very masterly 


specimens of their 


%s a skull, and li 
t the one is hollow —_ 


And again of atonement :— 


The doctrine of the Atoning Providence comprises 
lessons concerning that wisdom whereby God is en- 


in and estab order and happi 
neus. We speak depressingly of Atonement, if we 
as if even every man required a u 


f 
shown to us in our imperfect attempts to 


cheer us on, as if God made worst of man’s 
most ect actions, instead of the best of 
his imperfect ones. N can be an atone- 


manifest Him as sincerely lovi 
us into a thankful 4 with His character and 
towards Hi 


progress m. . Atonement 
sown wayfof self-belp in fulfilling the desires of His 
beart, which are to bring man out of the vation 
and darkness of self-will into the excellent glory of holy 
heme it is the wise freewill of God through a 
cipal Sufferer, and His administration of the pains- 
efforts of every faithful heart in every ‘ 

0 the sinful free - will of the world, 2 


its effects, and compensating for the injuries and mis- 
chief it does,” e 5 


Once more :— 


„When Mendelssohn, that great religious master of 
a oa express to u thet tho waters are mighty, 
but God is above them, the tones expressive of 
Divine power break in with sharp and sudden dis- 
sopance, and then the strain flows on in sweet, trium- 
phant nobleness. And interru 
dissonances which introduce 


, finer music, And 


ight have been a novelist | 4 


ve providenoes are, 


— 


floods, is itself broken by the dissonance of Death, it is 
but Eternity’s Hallelujah breaking in upon Time's 
too plaintive anthem.” 


And once more still 


God will not keep us from mistakes. He will not 
speedily free us from our natural defects. He will 
make our mistakos subservient to our progress, and 
will enable us by persevering effort so to control and 
regulate our nature that defect shall have its influence 
limited, . . . He does not expect wisdom from 
the foolish, nor strength from the weak. If we once 

t our souls into a deep and abiding impression that 

e has such continual regard for us that He ever has 
our welfare in view, and will make our errors instru- 
mental to our knowledge, our sufferings to our joy and 
advancement, we shall not repine at being liable to 


error and exposed to pain.“ 

The book is full of wise, brotherly, brave- 
hearted counsels, touched by the light of real 
experiences. We, therefore, cordi recom- 
mend it, anxious that others should share the 
refreshment we ourselves have derived from its 
perusal. 


Miscellaneons. 


— — 


Royat GALLERY oF ILLUsTRATION.—This popular 
place of amusement will close for the season on 
the 17th inst., until which time My Aunt’s Secret, 
&c., will be continued under the auspices of Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed and their — 2 company. 
The ry is to reo at the commencement of 


October, when novelties by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, and other eminent authors will 
be Ir 

E Bax Hotrpay.—Although there was a 

observance of the bank y on Monday 

in all of the metropolis, numbers leaving 

town gry — — did / not come up to * 

of t i companies. For thi 
no doubt, the wretched Aveather was in a great 


in the morning to about ten o'clock at ni 
Albert Hall, where there was a ‘‘ Natio 

Festival Concert,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, and Signor Foli, took 
part, was also well filled, and the Exhibition and 


Holiday 


KK ay eens A 

large number of people went down to Hastin 

where Lord Granville hook 

has just been co y 

marred the effect of the ceremon 

bury the match between the 

which was to have opened the cricket week, was 
on account of the heavy rain. 


ASA ror Coat Ic Kent,.—Science is about 
to attempt the solution of a problem which is of 
immediate interest to every householder in London 
and the south. It is nothing less than a search for 
coal under the rocks of the south-eastern counties. 
A committee of the British Association has been 
appointed to discover what is the order in which 
the strata lie under the Wealden which occupies a 
part of Kent and Sussex; and a boring is to 
commenced in the latter county on occasion of 
the meeting of the association at Brighton in the 
week after next. This boring is intended to go 
through the Wealden and the underlying secondary 
rocks to the Palwozoic strata which are supposed to 
lie still farther down at a de>" of from seven 
hundred to seventeen hundred feet. <=‘ ‘ise 
by many ists that at that depth coal muasures 
will be found which will be practically a continua- 
tion of the Belgian coal on the east and the 
Somerset coalti on the west. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—The General 
Council of the Workmen’s Peace Association have 
just issued their second annual According 
to its statements, during the year sixty-five public 


have been in favour of ‘international 
arbitration, most of them in our large towns. The 
members and friends of the association have 


obtained 102,000 —— to Parliamen peti- 
tions, praying the Government to take the initistive 
in cata a 


have adopted similar petitions, the total 

—— ing nearly 500,000. In addition to 
ral executive councils and taff in 

Lo the association has in the provin.es over 


one hundred agents, committees, and branches 
engaged in the work of anda. The income 
for year has been 1,012/. 138. 7d., while the 
expenditure has been 1,010/, 116. 10}d. At the 
recently held annual meeting Mr. Edmond Beales 
was re-elected hon. ident, Mr. B. Lucraft 
treasurer, and Mr. W. Cremer . The 
council are preparing for another vigorous autumn 
222 tion in su of the motion which 
Mr. H ichard is to bring forward in the next 
session of Parliament. 

Tue Frouir Farturs.— From every part of our 
rural districts the most unfavourable reports come 
of the fruit crop. The orchards of the Wost of 
England, whic rally by their abundance of 
rosy fruit attract the attention of the numerous ex- 
cursionists who pass by them, are now of an almost 
uniform sombreness of dark leaves. The 
Gardener's Magazine says the fruit crop generall 
pd yen Lory smallest that the most experien 

observant cultivator can call to remembrance. 
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It is certainly but little better than no crop at all, | commence at once the vastly-needed extension of : . 
and in many fruit-growing districts will not y | the south wing, with a view to the better accom- Births, Marriages, und Heaths. 
for gathering, and therefore, perhaps, will be lost | modation of the school. The head master, Pro- — 


entirely. e imports of fruit from the continent 
have been very much below the average hitherto this 
, and the fact suggests itself that our neighbours 
across the Channel are in much the same plight as 
ourselves as respects this season’s product of fruit. 
The peach-wall is as barren as the apple-orchard ; 
there are very few plums or cherries ; pears are 
thinly sprinkled, but what few there are exceed the 
average in size and beauty ; and bush-fruits, which 
never fail entirely, have been fairly plentiful in 
sheltered gardens, but lamentably scarce taking the 
country through. There can be no mystery about 
the cause of the general barrenness of the fruit- 
82 The — was ruined 5 the second winter 
distinguished the month of March and great 
part of the month of April. A heavy fall of snow 
occurred just in time to cripple the new growth 
and destroy the incipient fruit of the wall trees. 
When the orchard trees were, later than usual, 
ing into bloom, bitter east winds and sh r 
prevailed, and, instead of producing apples, 


and and plums, and cherries, the gave birth 
to frightful crowds of black-fly and hairy cater- 
pillars. 


Tue Prince or WALEs’s Visrr TO THE AMERICAN 
Squapron.—The visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the American squadron in Southampton 
Water on Wednesday, though as private as visit as 
could be paid by persons in the high position of the 

rince and princess to an ntative body at 
— or abroad, afforded the occasion for an agree- 
able interc e of civilities. An account in the 
Times of the dinner given by the prince in the even- 
ing in his royal yacht Victoria and Albert at East 
Cowes to the American Admiral and his officers, 
says :—‘‘ The prince wore — evening dress, his 
star and ri and at 7.40 he led his guests to the 
dinner saloon. Among the company there were, 
in addition to the American British officers, 
Captain the Prince of Leiningen, General Schenck, 
the Duke of St. Al the Marquis of Lorne, Lord 
Colville, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, Captain Lord Gil- 
ford, R.N., General Sherman, the Bishop of Ohio, 
Admiral Sir Rodney Mundy, Rear-Admiral Sir Leo- 
pold M’Clintock, and the Right Hon. Milner Gib- 
7. Beem ay be dinner, 8 of 9 0 5 
though there were to be no speeches, he 

had to propose one toast, which he was sure would 
be most heartily received in that 8 but 
before he did so he wished to express the pleasure 
it gave him to have so many distinguish officers 


——— ue! eae 
princess e y 
ir visit to the United States squadron that day. 
He gave, The Health of the President of the United 
States, and thatthe United States and Great Britain 
may be bound ther by the ties of mutual 
good will and fri ip.” This toast was most 
warmly received, and General Schenck rose to re- 
turn thanks for the toast, and to propose, „The 
Health of the Queen, which he did briefly but 
effectively, giving point to his remarks by a little 
illustration. An American lady was asked who 
were at a certain evening party. Oh, papa,” she 
replied, ‘‘there were some English and Americans, 
and a lot of foreigners.” The distinguished party 
did not separate till nearly eleven o'clock. The 
— men- of-war, and clubhouse illuminated, 
— coloured lights, threw up rockets, and made 
the night brilliant when they came on deck. 


Untversiry CoLitece School, Lonpon.—The 
rizes at this school were distributed on Thursday 
and the ceremony was, as usual, attended by 
large members of the boys’ friends. Mr. G. 
Buchanan presided. The very lengthy list of 
rizes and commendations was read by the Vice- 
Master, Mr. Horton, and occupied no less than two 
hours and a half. The chief honours of the day fell 
to H. F. Morley, head of the school, and to Davioku 
Kikuchi, of Yeddo. The chairman, after deliver- 
ing some nine prizes to the latter, remarked that 
pep gee now making by his country was so 
rapid that we might expect before long to be send- 
ing our English —— to receive their education in 
Japan ; he only trusted that whenever that 
day arrived our own aspirants might show the 
same ind and ability which characterised his 
countrymen in the prosecution of their studies in 
Western lands. e chairman, in his subse- 
uent address, dwelt with the enthusiasm of an 


‘Old Boy” on the many former prizemen he had in 
mind who had made for th ves tations in 
almost every walk of life, and quoted largely from 


the list of external honours for the current year in 
illustration of the wide and cosmopolitan 
character of the school. The list compri three 
Fellowships in the Royal Society, a Professorship 
at Zurich, a — at Pesth, a Fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambri two Examinerships, a 
Doctorate in Science, a ical Scholarship, two 
Exhibitions and a prize in the University of London, 
the First Senior Moderatorship at Dublin, the first 
in the Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge, 

e second place at the Award of Commissions in the 
Royal Military Academy (Engineers) at Woolwich, an 
Associateship in the Royal School of Mines, a 
Travelling Studentship and two Admissions in the 
are Academy of Arts, and two Scholarships, two 
Exhibitions, two gold medals and one silver and 
fifteen prizes in University College, London, Dr. 
Buchanan remarked further on the rapid growth of 
the school, especially during the last three years, 
within which it had increased from 377 to 550 boys, 


and congratulated the college that, through th 
munificence * — 44 


of ite friends, it was in a 


fessor Key, concluded the ings by a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, himself not the least dis- 
tinguished among the pupils of whose career the 
school had reason to be proud. 
Tue Contaciovs Diseases Acts.—On Thursday 
a deputation of working men from different parts 
of the country waited upon Mr. Bruce to urge upon 
the Government the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Mr. Miller, M. P., Mr. M’Laren, 
M. P., and Mr. Mundella, M. P., were also present. 
Mr. Morley, M. P., briefly introduced the deputa- 
tion. He said he had not previously taken part in 
this question, which he looked at with a deal 
of repugnance. As the acts were opposed, however, 
to the genuine religious and moral feelings of the 
people, he was prepared to join in any efforts to 
repeal them. Several of the deputation ad- 
dressed the Home Secretary, all t ing to 
make it a party question at the next general election. 
Mr. Bruce, in reply, said there was one matter to 
which he took objection—viz., the way in which 
the deputation put their case. While earnestly 
expressing their own opinions of the immoral 
tendency and wickedness of those acts, and their 
tendency to endanger the religion and the morality 
of the population, they seemed to forget that they 
were supported by a great number of men whom, in 
all Christian charity, they must believe to be as 
age Christians as themselves. It had been said 
y the gentleman from Plymouth (where the acts 
were in force) that the majority of the population 
were opposed to these acts, yet it was undoubtedly 
true that a very large portion of the population 
viewed with very great apprehension, and even 
with terror and alarm, areturn to the state of thi 
which existed before these laws were in force. He 
— upon the deputation patience, moderation, 
and Christian charity; and he reminded them that, 
though the report of the Royal Commission recom- 
mended the re of the acts, yet that was on 
grounds very different from those which had been 
e by the deputation. After a most careful 
examination of the — of the acts, he main- 
tained the views he originally expressed, that they 
had done much positive good. Whether their 
ultimate tendency would be evil, as one speaker 
had affirmed it would, it was for time to show. It 
was always a mischief when an act of Parliament 
did not carry with it the assent of the thinking 
part of the population ; and though the discussion 
of these acts was disagreeable, still he should have 
preferred it before these acts had passed. Another 
opinion he maintained as strongly as when he 
brought in the bill to —— these acts— that the 
could not justify the tion of the acts, whic 
were applicable only to a 1 ol the 
population. These acts had n justified on the 
of their moral tendencies. If that were so 
it was clearly their duty to apply them to the whole 
country. at was not his view ; and to his mind 
that was their condemnation, though it was on the 
d of e iency rather than from the depu- 
tion’s point of view that he had come to this 
conclusion. He was not revealing a State secret 
when he said that a very large portion of the 
Government were of opinion that there was much 
in these acts that was doing good, quite a from 
their effect upon the army and navy. ese were 
also the opinions of as earnest Christian men 
as any in that room ; and he hoped, therefore, that 
in the agitation which they had spoken of as about 
to begin, some regard would paid to the 
sentiments of those who differed from them. He 
instanced the opposite views of Mr. Fawcett and 
Mrs. Garrett-Anderson on this subject as a warnin 
that the deputation should be ed and caref 
in expressing their opinions. He had no reason to 


believe that the Government would oq « their pro- 
e 


gramme. He introduced a bill which, he believed, 
was not fairly exposed to the objections that had 
been taken to the acts which it proposed to repeal. 
He believed it would have done very great 
although there might be a return of some of the 
mischief in those towns over which the acts were in 
force ; but still the general good done in repressing 
vice would have amply compensated for any loss by 
taking the acts from those partly affected districts. 
He reminded them that a deputation of 154 
members of Parliament had lately been before him 
(and that number could have been greatly added to, 
he believed) who were opposed to the repeal of the 
acts. In view of this opposition, and the great 
ressure of other business, the Government had 


P 
withdrawn their bill. The deputation then retired. 


How To Dye S1Lk, Woot, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, Gd. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all mists. The “ Family Herald,“ Sept. 3, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

ARAL Summer Dewicacy.—West INDIA Limes.— 
It ought to be generally known that the delicate aroma and 
refreshing properties of the West India lime fruit are pre- 
served from deterioration, without the aid of alcohol, by a 

ocess patented by Messrs, Rose and Co., Leith and London. 

Citrus limetta, or lime fruit, is extensively cultivated in 
the West Indies; its juice valuable medicinal pro- 
perties, cooling and KN the blood, beneficial in rheu- 
matism, and antiscorbutic. e patent preserved lime juice, 
cordial, syrup, and champagne, as manufactured by Messrs. 
Rose and Co, from this fruit, all the above valuable 
roperties while furnishing delicious, cooling, and refreshing 
— rticularly adapted for summer use. They have 
received the highest recommendations from the Lancet, 
Scientific Review, and other eminent journals for their purit 
and excellence, and may de obtained everywhere in town an 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale stores, 16, Bish te- 


avenue, Camomile-street, Londou, and at the Refinery, Leith. 


BIRTH. 
WILLIS.—August 2, at Cleveland House, Eaton, Norwich, 
Mrs; Colman Willis, of a daughter. 


, ley, 

PAGE—SPU RGEON.—Jaly 30, at the Metropolitan Taber- 
— fg > Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, brother of the bride, 
Lone, naples er Sena Sf, of Sasa 

isa, Jo , 
Fetter-lane Cha 


AVELING—F NK. —July 80, at Union Chapel, Islington, 


Bs, to le Con „ ing, Ea. 
., am ° d late 
John Frank Nn 


* of „ Al 
N — EDWARDS July 31, at 


Robertson-street 
Cc , Hastings, J Hagger, son of Mr. J. of 
Hoddesdon, Herts, to Harriette Winter, daughter of Mr. 
T. Edwards, of H 


GEORGE—PEGLER.--Aug. 1, at Portland Chapel, South- 
= — 4 — Rev. „ 1 ccrington, 
illiam , yougest son of the late Josiah George 
J.P., of Romsey, to Janet, second daughter of Alfred 
Pegier, J.P., Maybush Lodge, Old Shirley, South- 


am . 
BOLTON—HARTLEY—A I, at Hare Court Chapel, 
“Canonbury, by the Rev. A. igh, D.D., Charles Bolton, 
10, Clifton-grove, Graham-road, Dalston, to Ellen Jane, 
— daughter of F. J. Hartley, Esq., Laurel House, 
raham-road, Dalston 


DEATHS. 
ah mney | 31, at 229, Duke-street, 8 — 
Agnes, aged 32 years, youngest daughter of R 
r Mill Manager. - She died in the faith and hope 


ROBINSON— Aug. 3, at Woodridings, Pinner, Mary, the 
* * ty 


wiſe a Rev. J. Robinson, of the London Ci . 
echuTTON—A . 4, at Blackheath Park, A. Scrutton, 
Esq., of the Stock . 


Exchange, aged 75 


N he and lly in- 
formed | that Meaers — 4 A St. 
urs , to No, 1, Indgate-bill, where Spectacles 
Tile Slances coat te cay pafber tha Hlegiom outings fee 
— an 
ployed. ” Petablished 1750. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Nad wap yy Gazette.) 
uant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 37, 
he week ending on Wednesday, July 31. 
188SUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. . . £37,203,995;Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 22,203,995 
Silver Bullion .... 
487. 203. 995 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’] £14,553,000,G overnment Secu- 
Rest .. $8,455,339) rities, (inc. dead 
ze annuity).£13,385,646 


Securities.. 26,324.65 
ST N 10.388.575 
622,073 


£51,258,247 
Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


An Account, 
for 


£37, 203,995 


Other E 
Seven and 
other Bill. 


Aug. 1, 1872. 


— 44 1 desired by all, but with 
art i that cannot udged of by appearance, careful 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom Ber 


deal. For thirty years, Horniman’s Pure Teas in packets 
have given satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform r quality, and truly cheap. (2, Agents are 


Markets. | 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, Aug. 2. 


— — — —— -_— — oe — — 


Per Ar. Per Ar. 

Wueat— . . 1 

and Kent, Peas— 
red. . ** —'— to — Grey + 8 32 to 34 
Ditto new 52 to 61 Maple i 
White — —| White ; 86 39 
„ 39 
Orei i 
* 8 6 eigen 
e Bugllah malting 20 2 
ish maitin be 
Chevalier.. .. 96 49| °478— a SP 
Distilling. . 29 33 English fee 
Foreign .. 28 81 ” tato.. 25 382 
Scotch feed .. — — 
2 tatoo. — 

21 an 17 20 
Chevalier ao =| oo oe 11 2 
. 9 866 Foreign feed 18 17 

FLour— 

6 175 „„ „„ 82 34 Torn made. 48 64 
Harrow .. .. 34 36 Best country 
„ 2 households .. 41 44 
Egyptian. 31 32 Norfolk & Suffolk 39 41 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Aug. 2.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 1,359 head. In the correspondin 
week in 1871 we received 21,993; in 1870, aga in 1869, 


11,142; and in 1868, 10,862 head, The catt to-day 


- - - — 
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much business 
— 
76. 4d, to 88. 8. 
rutes. Pigs have 
Per Alba,, to sink the offal 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
3 2to3 6 6 8 610 
$10 46 48 6 0 
5 8 610 5 6 6 O 
6062 $844 
4048 486560 
6 0 58 748 8 
6066 
N MEA onday, Aug. 
; of sale. The 
trade our quotations. 
Sibs. by the carcase. 
a. a, s. d. 
8 10 5 10 
48 6 4 
5 4 3 8 
5 6 4°8 
5 8 7 0 
5 6 
PROVI y, Aur. 2.—The sale for both Irish 
2 we ey ty ; for 
fipest qualities rates obtained, ot 
rather . The bacon marb et has ruled slow; no 


i 


: 


exceedingly 


been 


4 
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12 
r 
A 
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I 
8 
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Fe 


21. 16s., 31. 10s., 
Oids, II., II. 5s., 


POTATOES.—Boroven anp Sriratriztos, Monday, 
Aug. 5.—Limited supplies of potatoes have been ou sale. 
The trade has been steady at our quotations :—Shaws, 705. 
to 90s. per cwt. ; Regents, 80s. to 
to 120s, 

SEED, Friday, Aug. 2— There has been little i 
in any articles of the trade since Monday. No 

merican red continues to be held firmly, 
The quality of new 
French 


Kent Regents, 100s. 


— 94 wool market has been 
business concluded, though only 
on a more liberal scale, and prices are firm. 


„August 3.— Linseed oil has been easier, and 


quiet. Other oils have been dull. 


Adbertisements. 


ORNINGTON CHURCH, Hampstead 
pe CLOSED for a short time. Due notice will 
be given of the :e-opening. 


ORNISHtD HOUSE TO LET for a 
Month. Three sitting-rooms, five bedrooms, and one 


dressing-room. Bracing air, pleasan situated, with 
* minutes of Waterloo and * Bridge. hom, 
five pounds a weck.—Address, B. S., Post-office, Epsom. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULT AN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


GQ EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 2s, to £25. 


The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
err is afforded 
inspecting and comparing 


— 


777 of 
SEWING MACHINES. 
It is absurdly claimed fr almost every Sewing Machine, of 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
14 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, 


Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


HOIRS AND CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING-CLASSES Formed and Trained, includ- 
ing Psalmody, Chants, and Anthems. Also, if required, 
Lectures on the principles of Music and Singing, bearing 
more particularly on the “Service of Song.” Arrangements 
can now be made for the coming autumn and winter in 
London and suburbs. Great experience.—Address, Mr. J. A. 
Johnson, Knight's Hill, Norwood, S. E. 


N * j — LADY, of moderate | 


. means, WISHES to find a quiet comfortable HOME 
in a healthy 2 town or village, within one or two hours’ 
rney 


railway ro. a A Medical Men's or a. 
Minister e Family preferred. References given and required. 
—Address, stating terms, &c., to E. Y., Berry-stieet, Liver- | 


pol 

Was TED, in a Gentlema.’s Family, within 
an hour of London by rail, a Lady or a Gentleman 

and his Wifeas INMATES. There are extensive pleasure- 

grounds and every comfort and convenience. Liberal terms 


N be expected.—Address, B. G. S., 117, Chancery - lane, 
* * 


LEXAND RA 
for INFANTS, HORNSEY RISE, N. 
CANDIDATES may at once be put u the List for 
— @ ' Clerks, Shopm ‘Warchouse Skilled 
8, en, men, 
Mechanics, and others. 


CONTRIBUTIONS for the support of the Orphanage are 


earnestly solicited. This is not an endowed charity, but 
depends entirely upon the voluntary support of the public. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. See. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE 


The Rev. Sir EDWARD R. JODRELL, Bart., has 


munificently OFFERED another sum of £1,000 to the above | ARCHIBALD GU 


ORPHANAGE 


There are Vacancies for 100, the Infant | don. 


| irst Prizeman in Highe 


QC) PEN-AIR MISSION, 


The NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT is now 
ready, and may be had free. Additional FUNDS will be 
gladly received at the Bankers, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 
1, Pall Mali East, S. W., and at the Office, II, Buckingham- 


street, Adelphi, W. C. 
ARTHUR KINNAIRD, Treasurer. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Hon. Sec. 
GAWIN KIRKHAM, Secretary. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
LEWISHAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS 
of MINISTERS. 
This SCHOOL will REOPEN on Mowpay, 19th inst. 
Principal—Rev. T. RUDD, B.A. 
Applications for admiasion to he made to the Hon. Sec " 
Rev. JOSIAH VINEY, Highgate, N. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A., Lond. 
| Giold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
r Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


| Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland ; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London U siversity. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
| MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi C , Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 
JOSEPH K. BARNES, » English and Chemistry. 
HENRY TAYLOR, „English 


SOCIETY. | HERMANN FOMNTTA, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
Prussian 


a pa and by the University of 
orei nguages. 
NN, » Student Royal Academy of 


rial 
Paris Music and 


; — a Arts, London, Drawing. 
„erer Matron, Miss BAYLISS. 


prev that a like sum be raised 
an. I, 1873. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, in order to meet my — 1 
, “arrows, Hon. 


will be by Major-General 


thankfully received 
Sec., or the Rev. P. Barker, at the Offices of the Society, | 
| 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. | 


Cheques shonid be crossed Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 


OC CE on ELECTORAL 
REFORM.—REDISTRIBUTION of SEATS. 


A CONFERENCE convened the Electoral Reforta 
Association of Representatives Reform Associations, 


ee | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


' 
+ 


Liberal Electoral fy yo and others, to — 1 grie- 
vances out t imperfect system of repre- 
nden will be bold at BF. JAMES'S HA London, on 


the 12th Novemperr, at Eleven o'clock. Reform Associa- 
tions, Liberal Committees, and others, are invited’ to nomi- 
nate ives to attend such Conference 


A Public Meeting will be held in the Evening of the same | 


day, in support of the Resolutions ad by the Conterence. 
urther information may be obtained on application by 
letter to the “ Committee,” Electoral Reform Association, 


20, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London, 8. W. 
HARITY OKGANIZATION SOCIETY. | 


The main object of the Society is the improvement of the : 


condition of the poor (1) by bringing about co-operation be- 
tween the Charities and oor Law, and among the 
Charities; (2) by sécuring due investigation and fitting 
action in all cases; and (3) repressing mendicity. 

The funds of the Council and of the District Committees 
are distinct. The funds of the Council are for the purposes 
of administration and organization only. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the Council 
can be paid at the central office, 15, Buckingbam-street, 
Adelphi, or to the account of the Charity ization 
Society, at Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s, 59, Strand, W. C. 


C. B. P. BOSANQUET, Secretary. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
. for DISEASES of the SKIN. 

Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray 's-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 

Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, 38 Aldgate, on 

hp = nia and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other applicants. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


C. J. RIBTON-TURNER, Organising Secretary. | tic arrangements unusually 


A ions to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Hab Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, Ke., Ke. 

Vice-MastTer— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philossohic Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathemat Bociety, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E., B.A., Priseman in Anglo. 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Eea., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Phi i y, one of the Editors ot 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of d.“ 


e., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Rrsipent Lapy Marron—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences on Tuurspay, 
26th September. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 2.A., Lee, SE. 


ERTON . HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Sr. 
JAMES S ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 

There are a few VACANCIES, which may be filled on 
moderate terms. Educational advan great, and domes- 
good, Efficient Masters in 
attendance. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. 
Pupils red for the Public Examinations. Training Class 
for Little Girls under ten years of age. 


—_ Frineipal— Mra. DIX. 


DUCATION—W'ST HOUSE, THE 
WOODLANDS, REDHILL, about half an hour's 

ride from London, either by the London and Brighton or the 
South-Eastern Railway. Situation high and very healthy. 
An extensive common in the immediate vicinity. Comfortable 
home ; sound aad comprehensive Education.— Prospectuses 
forwarded on application to the Principal, JOHN HILL, M.A. 


— 


’ 


—_ 


GET THE BEST. 


THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 
I8 RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. . 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. 

l RECOMMENDED to those who wish perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing 


IS RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery to old age, the effects required by Hair 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


| WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 3s. 6d. and 7s. per bottle. 


? 
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93 SCHOOL. 


Principal—Mr. Joun Stewart, A.C.P. | 
Vice-Principal— Mr. E. A. Butier, B.A. (Lon.). 


Three Pupils have this year passed the London University 
Matriculation Examination in the First Class, and Eight the 
last Cambridge Examination; one in First Class Honours 
and one in Second Class Honours, 

The NEXT TERM will commence on the 19th of 
SEPTEMBER, 


Hy BATHFIE LD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 

EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, ng and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
= surrounded by a good garden. 

erms, with references, forwarded on application. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments 
1 Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


rr Chose fet Lindo Bove. 
com an th o te i studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. * K 

Head Master — Rev. W. WOO DING, B. A. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's. 


RAMHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
‘SURBITON, S. W. 

The Session closed on the 25th inst, when the Rev. W. 
Jones, who carefully examined the work and gave an excel- 
lent address to the Pupils, ex his great satis/action 
with the thoroughness of the work done, and the fact that 
ALL the Pupils were so thoroughly taught and not a few 

t ones presented to his notice. 
The NEXT SESSION will open on the 28th Auovusr. 


A few vacancies. Apply to Mr. R. Philpott. 
1 VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


— 


Principal Mr. M. JACKSON, 
The NEXT TERM begins on Srrrxunzxn 3rd. 


Prospectuses, &c., on application. 
FERN HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 


The Misses MABBS RECEIVE TEN YOUNG LADIES 
to Board and Educate, endeavouring to combine family 
training and home comforts with a superior education and 
the discipline of school. 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence Monpay, Sept. 16. 


FELIX HOUSE, TOTTENHAM, N., 
EDUCATIONAI, ESTABLISHMENT, conducted 
by the Misses MURRY. Attendant Professors for French, 
usic. and Drawing. An Articled Pupfl can be received in 
September. Referees :—Rev. Arthur Hall, Rev. J. C. Harri- 
sou, Rev. J. de Kewer Williams, and the Parents of Pupils. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincipaLts—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ... . Mes, C. L. BALFour. 


— - „ Prof. Bentiry, King’s Coll. 
French Language Dr. MANDRov, 

German Language Dr. GERNER. 

Italian Language Signor SurNno. 


English Composition .. Firzuersert WirLIAus. 
Globes and Natural Science. E. H. Corron, M.A. 


Music— Theory, &c. Joux BTOcxLxx, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium Herr Louis Dient. 
Singing and Organ ... James Cowarp, Esq. 


Drawing and Paintin R. W. Buss, Eeq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F.. S. 
Terms and Particulars on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuvurspay, Sept. 19th. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


WSTNOOD PARK HOUSE 

COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. b 

PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 

The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 
English Studies, Algebra and ; Book-keeping ; 
Natural Science; Eloention, English Composition an 
Literature; the Latin, Greek, — French and German 

8. | 
Als are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 
The Year is divided into three Sessions. 
MASTERS. 
pute, ——— be OHN 9 Esq., jun. 
rawing, e ,and Perspective— Buss, Ese 
French and Mathematics—M. MANDROU, Esq., M 0 arri 
Academy. 
German—Herr Orro GE RN ER. 
Natural Science Tuos. Jon ks, Esq., F. G. S., F. R. A. S. 


VIoro RIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADI 0 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The —. —— 


and German Languages; also Piano, Si 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. ~~ 


LeN DON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
Subscribed capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid-up capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, £500,000. 


DIRECTORS, 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | Ed. Harbord Lashington, Esq. 
Thos. Tyringham Bernard, | James Morley, Esq. 

Esq. William Nicol, Eg. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. | Abraham Hodgson Philpotts, 
Frederick Francis, Esq. Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, * James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Wm. Champion Jones, Esq. | Frederick Youle, Esq. 

General Manager— William McKewan, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches H. J. Lemon and C. Sherring, Esqrs. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD-STREET. 


Manager— W hitbread Tomson, Esq 
Assistant Manager—William Howard, Esq. 

At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Proprietors, held on THuRsDAY, the lst of August, 1872, at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, the follow- 
ing Report for the on ending the 30th June, 1872, was 
read by the Secretary. ILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, 
Esq., in the chair. 

e Directors, in presenting to the Proprietors the balance- 
sheet of the bank for the half-year ending the 30th of June 
last, have the satisfaction to re that, after paying interest 
to customers, and all charges, allowing for rebate and making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits amount 
to £103,086 8s. 7d. This sum, to £7,548 38. 3d., 
brought forward from the last account, produces a total of 
£110,634 118. 10d. They have declared the usual dividend 
of 6 cent., with a bonus of 4 per cent. for the half-year, 
free of income-tax, being at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £100,000, and leave £10,634 lls. 10d. to 
be carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. 

They have to announce the retirement of their esteemed 
colleague, PIII Patron BLYTH, 1 from the direetion, 
and the election of James Duncan Tomson, Esq., in his 


A new Branch was opened at Hammersmith on the 6th 
February last, and the Directors have every reason to be 
satisfied with its progress. 

The dividend and bonus, together £2 per share, free of in- 
come-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or any of the 
Branches, on or after Monday, the 12th instant. 

In consequence of the great extension of the business of 
the Company since the addition made to its capital in 
February, 1867,the Directors have decided to recommend to 
the Proprietors the issue of the 10,000 shares remaining of 
the 20, then authorised. These shares will be allotted 
rateably amongst the ietors whose names shall appear 
on the Share Register on the 22nd October next, at the price 
of £30 each, being a premium of £10 per share ; and a resolu- 
tion to that effect will be submitted at this Meeting. 
BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 

BANKING COMPANY, 30th June, 1872. 


Dr. 
To Capital = p 41,000,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund ... va 500,000 0 0 
To Amount due by the 
Bank for Customers’ 
Balances, &c. 416,874,446 14 4 
To Liabilities on A t- 
ances, covered by Se- 
curities bed 


To Profit and Loss 
Balance brought from 
last Account iF 

To Gross Profit for the 
Half-year,after makin 

rovision for bad — 
oubtful Debts, vis. 


2,453,011 0 4 
— 19,327,457 14 8 


7,548 3 3 


303,807 1 6 


311,353 4 9 
£21,138,812 19 
Er. 


* 


By cash on hand at head 

office and Branches, 

and with Bank of Eng- 

land 0 — 2,342,490 17 11 
By Cash placed at Call 

and at Notice, covered 


by Securities 3,017,184 18 7 
5,359,675 10 6 
Investments, viz. :— ‘ 
By Government and 
Guaranteed Stock 1,503,119 10 0 
By other Stocks an 
Securities — 114,373 13 10 
1,617,493 3 10 
By Discounted Bills and 
advances to Customers 


in Town and Coun 11,274,270 4 0 
By Liabilities of C0 
tomers for Drafts 
accepted by the Bank, 
(as per Contra) 2,453,011 0 4 
Freehold Premises in Lombard-street and 
Nicholas-lane, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at the Branches, with Fixtures 
and Fittin 75 a — 


13,727,281 4 4 


258,792 14 10 


Interest paid to Customers ‘a a 62,738 8 6 
Salaries and all other expenses at Head 

Office and Branches, including Income 

Tax on Profits and Salaries 112,831 11 5 


£21,138,812 19 5 
PROFIT AND 1088 ACCOUNT. 


r. 
To Interest paid to Customers as above 62,738 8 6 
To Expenses, do. 72 as 112,831 11 5 
To Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New 
Account ie . a ** 25,150 13 0 
To Dividend of 6 per Cent. for Half- year. 60,000 0 0 
To Bonus of 4 per Cent. a * 000 0 0 
To Balance carried forward 10,634 11 10 
£311,355 4 9 
Cr. 


By Balance brought forward from last 
Account * * ot * 7,549 3 3 
By Gross Profit for the Half-year, after 
making provision for Bad and Doubtful 


Debts 303,897 1 6 


£311,355 4 9 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 


| 


‘| the amount paid, 


Balance Sheet, and have found the same to be 


correct, 
(Signed) WM. JARDINE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, 
London and Couuty Bank, 
25th July, 1872. 


The foregoing Report having been read by the ! 
the following resolutions were proposed 2 —— 


adopted: 
be received and adopted, and printed 


Auditors. 


1. That the R 
for the use of the Shareholders. 

2. That an issue of 10,000 shares in the capital of the Com- 
pany be offered rateably amongst the Proprietors, who shall 
appear registered in the books of the Company on the 22nd 
October next, such shares to be issued at a premium of £10 
per share, and on the following terms and conditions: 

1, That ep be made as follow 

£15 per share on the 5th December, 1872. 
£15 * = Sth June, 1873. 

2. That £10 of each such payment shall be on account of 
capital, and the remaining £5 of each such payment shall 
be taken on account of the premium and added to the 
Reserve Fund. 

3. That such payments, both on account of capital and of 
premium, shall bear interest after the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum until the 30th June, 1873, from which date the 
payments on account of capital only shall be entitled to 
receive dividends after the same rate as the other capital 
stock of the Company. 

4. That interest on the — — shall cease so long as 
the second instalment shall remain unpaid. 

5. That any payment of the second instalment made by 
anticipation shall not be entitled to interest until the date 
when that instalment becomes payable. 

6. That on the 19th August, 1873, the Scrip Certificates (both 

yments thereon having been made) shall be t in 
or registration, when the interest due will be paid, and a 
certificate for the relative number of shares be given in 
exchange in favour of the person whose name in full 
quality and address, shall be endorsed * — them, on the 
same being lodged at the London County Bank, 

21, Lombard-street, and the Deed of Settlement of tha 

Company being signed. 

3. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board 
of Directors for the able manner in which they have con- 
ducted the affairs of the Company. 

(Signed) W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved 
and carried unanimously — 

4. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be E to 
WILLI CHAMPION Jones, Esq., for hia able and cour- 
teous conduct in the Chair. 

(Signed) W. NICOL, Deputy Chairman. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

(Signed) F. CLAPPSION, Secretary. 


— — —— 


ON DON and COUNTT BANKING COM- 
PANT. — Notice is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND 

on the Capital ofthe Company. at the rate of 6 per cent. for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1872, with a Bonus of 4 15 
cent., will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the HEAD 
OFFICE, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of the gy 
Branch Banks, on and after Monday, the 12th instant. By 


order of the Board, 
W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, 2nd August, 1872. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 
BIrrisn EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CapirtaAL:—A QuaARTER oF A MILLION. 
Orrices:—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E. C. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City. 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henry Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 


City. 
William Smith, Esq., Ueber Norwoe l. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Eg, LL. D., Hampstead, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY, 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.SS., F. I. A. 
SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


REPORT. 

The 17th year has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid prosperity. ** 

The new business of the year consisted of 1,934 policies, 
assuring £320,319, producing a new annual.income of £9,820. 

The mortality of the year comprised 172 deaths, on which 
the amount paid, ar with bonuses, was £28,487 188. 1d. 

There were also 20 claims for matured policies, on which 
with the bonuses, was £2,155 8s. 4d. 

The amount paid in the year for the surrender of policies 
was £1,777: 

The amount laid by in the . 436,307. 

The business in force is 17,009 policies, n 
the annual premium income thereon being 93,998. 

The amount paid for death claims and bonuses in seven- 
teen years, under 1,173 policies, is £187,558. 

‘Phe accumulated fund is now increased to £273,073. 

On the foregoing statistics it may be observed that the 


amount and quality of the new assurances in a wea of - 
ry, 


general depression in life assurance business are satis 
and that the low rate of mortality is an evidence of the 
cautious selection and high class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former year. 

That few offices at the same age have had so large a busi- 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death claims and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the country. 

The accumulated fund is ample in amount for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The — of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. . 

It 2 for the large body of Poliey hol ders to introduce 
their friends and neighbours as insurers during the current 


year. 
May, 1872. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 
The celebrated “ UNITED 2 . mee! he — 
5 lightful f an neficial e on the skin. 
haben 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
„Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


r 
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“FIELD'S PATENT OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


W 05 eee 


able 2 reason- 

i Life, June 17,1871. 
SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 34. 
of which there are a thousand im the 


which 

satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
— 2 Shirley’s to all our fri J. 


can testify that this is the 
hen away from home.” W. B 


— 
the most moderate charges) as 
excellence.”—J. K. Sassen 


PRIVATE AND 
BOARDING HOUSE and 


. Beds from 1.64 Breakfast or 
Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Exreact rrom Vistrons’ Boox. 
2 3 and very comfortable. 
* ouse comfortable and all things done well.“ 
“E very satisfactory and charges moderate.“ 
and attention; very homely.” 
rates.” 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
RON ROOFING. 


IRON 
Every 1 Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved i Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by * 
SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 


(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
For Diarrhoa, Cholera, Fevers, &c. 


ALSO FOR 


Sores, Wounds, Burns, Abscesses, &c. 
~~ McoDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


“FLUID CARBOLATE,” 


Being Carbolic Acid in Neutral Combination. 
Non-Caustic and Non-Poisonous, and Free from Active 
Coagulating Action. 


An Antiseptic, Healing Fluid and Disinfectant 


INVALUABLE FOR INTERNAL USE OR 
EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 


Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 1s, 1hd., and 2s. Od. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 
McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


UTTINGS of GERANIUMS, &c.—One 
Hundred Geraniums, in thirty choice varieties, inclu- 


tricolour, gold, bronse, variegated zonal, u , and i 
leah fer 10s ; So te. 6d.; 28, 36. 24 fan 8 
24 * 
1 


12, 2s. 24 Ch 64. 
* 71 24 ln 
es one stamp.— J. 8. 

— * ' 


BG YETIAN HALL.—IMMENSE SUC- 
CES8s8. at Three and Eight —RROFESSOR 
PEPPER'S GH —Paganini Redivivus, the greatest 
Violinist in the World, in a Dramatic Sketch, entitled, 
“The TEMPTATION of PAGANINI.” All the other 
Scientific and Wonderful experiments in Professor PEP PER’S 
Lecture Entertainment. A Real Diamond burnt in Mr. 
TOBIN’S Lecture on the Diamond Fields.” Mr. A. 
D’ESTERRE’S Readings. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — UNDINE 
(written by H. 8. Leigh), with splendid optical, 
spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. Terrott, Music 
by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin. Scenery by Messrs. 
rdon and Harford. Twice daily, at Four and Nine— 
Professor Gardener on ALE, BEER, and GIN, What they 
Are, and What they Ought to be! with experiments and 
samples of adulterations.—CURIOSITIES of OPTICAL 
SCIENCE, by Mr. King, with new Mystical Sketch, and 
omens illusions. —-MONT CENIS and its Tunnel, with 
VESUVIUS in ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the 
of Music; and many other amusements, Admission 
to the whole, ]s.; reserved seats, 28. d., 1s., and 6d, Open 
twice daily, at 12 and 7. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDM..N’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath pre with this salt is 

the surest way of — . neu 0 1— 

lumbago, t, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 

Ke. Sold in and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD SsTARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds #re often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAI.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation t the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironm , &c., in Boxes, Is., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety. Free from Poison. 


McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS 


IN POWDER, FLUID, AND SOAP. 
PREVENT INFECTION AND FOUL SMELLS. 
Selected by the Royal Commissioners as 
THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 


— IFLA 0 — — 
us Diseases aleo for pu of Water-closets, 
Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, ke 


Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 


McDOUGAL1 BROS., London, 158, Leadenhall-street, 
and Manchester. 


‘PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORES BRANDED “R.ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
illa is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 

most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lls. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., by pe for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 


TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
ee adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


BRTAN T AND Max's 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


BRTANT AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD). 
* “CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 

being im \ A J unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
ter 

SN 


t, are manufacturing and vending 
S of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


* considerable advance in price of Fabrics 

for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great centres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


— — — 


view of vin 


SPURIOUS I ATI 


— — — 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


SUMMER SUITS. SUMMER COATS 
7 ~ — — * 
1 1 zy | g 0 F 
155 1 i BEE 15 1 
2 8 
50. 4. Gd. 43s. 6d | A 17s. 6d. * | — 
r la 
508. | 578. | 578 0 268. | 33s. 83s. 
* aoe 64s 1 | *r * al 
7538 83s. | 788. E. | 42s. 50s. 50s. 
818 bis. 805 F 85. 558 506. 
984. | 104s. 90s 6 55s. 658 | bos 
‘102s. | 1128. | 107s. | H * 70s. | . 
116s 130s. 121s 1 70s. 84s. 758 
All sizes of| Guide to | Patterns All Perfect | N 
2 imme- 1 on 1 — in e | A. ed 
a meet | som |rmueily | “ahd | ga 
4. N — — shrunk. fit N 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-bil 


—̃ä — ä — 


(LEX SLEMENS and YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self.measuremeut sent free. 


LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for im a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—-Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, aud 188. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 6s. 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 108. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


Trov- | Warst-! Boys’ 
OVERCOATS. ens | coats. | Burrs. 
a — — 11 
nn s id ii 
84 1 Z| = 38 
s | BE 
72 5 25 
ea E E 7 
K 1 
216. 216. 30s. A 12s. 6d. 28. 166. 
28s. 28. 42s. 3 10 76 20s. 
83s. 33s. 50s. ( 1 16s E 24s. 
J 
42s. 42s. | 60s. I 17s.6d.| 8e.6d.| 28s. 
50s. 50s. 70s. E. ‘22s lls 31 
55s. 558. 75 i 24s 12s 848. 
656. — As. 68 26s. 13s 38s. 
70s. — — H | “2868. | 14s — 
84s. —— —— 80s. 156 — 
1 8 
Illus- All — — Unap- og ree 
trat proac able 
in —4 —_ — me } in > 1— And 
ren or 0 An V 
styles. order. Fashion- quality. | Fabrics nacht 


(XENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure, 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. , 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


— 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st March. Address, the Rev. J. T. 
WIGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, S. E. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
much admired. No advance in prices. Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 
“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


the West Indies. 


— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.”—Eclectic Review. 
“We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 


“ The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 
“ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy 


The Editors have laboriously 
a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 
“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.” —British 


Standard 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bonverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with 


full particulars, sent on application. 
Budge-row Chambers, E. C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


OHN BENNETT’S WATCHES, 

65 & 64, Cheapside. 
John Bennett’s Gold Presentation Watches, 20, 30, 40 gs. 
John Bennett’s Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from 10 gs. 
John Bennett’s Silver Watches, with Keyless action, from6 gs. 
John Bennett’s Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 30 


to 40 gs. 
John Bennett’s Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 25 gs. 
John Bennett’s Half-Chronometers are compensated for varia- 


tions of tem ture, adjusted in positions, 
and need no key. 
John Bennett’s English Hall Clocks, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 gs. 


John Bennett’s — Drawing room Clocks, classic 
gus, 
John Bennett’s Marble Dining-room Clocks, with antique 


bronzes. 
John Bennett’s 18-carat Hall-marked Chains and choice 
Jewellery. 
John Bennett’s Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 & 64, 
Cheapside. 


AZE’S TOURIST TICKETS are the ouly 
Tickets issued (by authority) available by the Short 
Sea Routes vid Calais, Bou! and Ostend, for Belgicm, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and all parts of the 
Continent. 
TOURIST TICKETS to all Parts of Great Britain. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS at frequent 
ntervals to the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, Ke. 
GAZE’S HOTEL COUPONS are the cheapest and best 
for first-class hotels in all parts of the Continent and the 
East. See Tourist Gazetie, 2d.; post free,3d. Offices: 163, 
Strand, London. 


ARMONIUMS, by Giipert L. Burn. 
Improved ENeLIsH MANUPACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


— — — — — 


HE NEW FOLDING CROQUET- 

CHAIR, or Gentleman’s Smoking-Chair. Light and 
handsome. Cheap and strong. Ladies’, 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d. ; 
Gentlemen’s, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., suitable alike for the Study, 
the Lawn, or Seaside. Six sent carriage paid. 


WM. LOCK, Enfield House, Enfield, Middlesex. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 

—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be adapted to 
any window or Prospectuses free—C LARK 
and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


* EMARK ABLE, very remarkable, 
indeed,” are the effects of yo dem 
Saline in preventing and curing Small-pox, Fevers, and Skin 
Diseases. Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot 

weather. bY all Chemists, and the Maker, 
13, Holborn-hill, London. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in C s, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
fastead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
8888 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
— 1 have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is — 9 with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of 1 Quiusy, 
and all sffections of throat and chest. ld by all re- 

le Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
ls. Od., 48. 6d., and Ais, each and also dy James M. 

„ Invalids should read Wange Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


ee — — — 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, G&c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 
i. ' 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Offce—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. V. 


—U— ũ — —— — 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 36s.; Hart I. 35s. best 
Wigan, 33s.; best Silkstone, 33s.; new Silkstone, 32s. ; 
Primrose, 31s. ; Bright, 30s.; Barnsley, 30s ; Kitchen, 
28s; Hartley, 278.; Hard Steam, 27s.; Nuts, 26s. Net 
cash, Delivered thoroughly screened. Depdts, n and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent s-park-asin. No 
Agents. 


— — — — 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COMPANY, Coal Merchants to the Queen and to 

the Royal Family. Sell only the best Wallsend, and the 

best inland. For prices see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, 
Cornhill; West End Office, next — Hotel, Pimlico. 


— — — 


— —— — — ee 


OALS.— The East Hettons (no better burn- 
ing Coal in the world, and giving the test satis- 
faction), 32s.; Durham Wallsend, 32s.; second, ditto, 31s. ; 
best Silkstones, 29s.; second, ditto, 28s.; Brights, best, 
26s. ; seconds, ditto, 25s.; Hartley, 25s.; coke, 20s, 
Orders by post will have immediate attention. 
James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, Kings 
cross, N. W. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LADIES’ LEVANT LEATHER BOOTS FOR 
COUNTRY WEAR, 


BUTTON, BALMORAL, OR ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A pleasant 
agreeable, und pleasing sensation; it makes the affli 
langh who never laughed before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kains’s Patent Medical Snuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, 1872. No. DCLXXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A TRUE BEFORMER.—Parr VI. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE.—No. VII. Dress. 
THE PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ORISSA—-LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. — MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS OF J. CONINGTON.—GOERTHE AND 
MENDELSSONN.—OLRIG GRANGE. 


THE LATE EARL OF MAYO, VICEROY AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


THE LAST MONTH OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLackwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


C)PEN-arR MISSION. 


Just published, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. Free. 
“Go Out Quickly,“ by Rob Roy, and other occasional 
papers, ld. each. Hymn-sheets, eixht different kinds, 
4s. per 1,000. Scripture Cards in Colours, twelve kinds, 
ls. and 1s. 6d. per 100. May be had at the Office, 11, 
Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W. C. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The August Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in lish and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, phs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


(NHARTA PERFEOTA.—This new and 
beantifal note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
* pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 


“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


— — — — — ͥ¶ꝗ . — — eee 


ITATIONERT, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


8 — and — requisite — the — — 
ualities and prices will compare advantageously with an 
house in the trade. The Ferme and Account Books — 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. ial Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


1 LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), 
for holding a book, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 
&c., in any position over a bed, sofa, easy chair, carriage, 
garden seat, or yacht. As used by Princess Louise. fn. 
valuable to invalids and students. Admurably adapted for 
India. A most useful and e t weddiag or birthday gift. 
Prices from 20s. and 50s, Drawi free.—J. Carter, 55, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 22 W. 


URIALS “ DECENTLY and in ORDER,” 
with new pattern elegant hearse and broughams 
(registered) for mourning Careful supervision of 
details, ell-conducted men. Strictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
inquire af, the Secretary of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other tions for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


AS for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


— — u— 
— — — 
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Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon 


— — — 


KINAHAN s LL WHISKY. 


Tnis celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 

very CREAM of [RISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 

fectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy, Note the words— 


“KINAHAN’'S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. 


Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Indul- 


gence of the appetite is often followed a win a 
indigestion, headache, and other stomach complaints. I 

prompt use of KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILIS will give 
immediate relief, aud prove a most efficacious restorative, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 


} at ls. ldd., 2s, Od., and 4s, 6d. per box., 
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LIBERATOR PER 


sound and e character, and that the progress and prosperity 
of the Society have not only equalled, but have surpassed the expecta- 
tions which the Directors felt themselves justified in expressing in their 
last 


nus of Two-and-a-Half per Cent. upon all paid-up shares in 
existence, and not under notice of with 


The total receipts of the year have amounted to £166,993 2s. 10d., 

as against £61,637 118. Od. in 1870-71, £22,832 5s. 5d. in 1869-70, and 

£8,009 38. 8d. in 1868-9. 

2 has been 4,340, being in excess of the whole number issued during 
three i 


— at the like rate, there remains, after deducting all expenses, 
balance of net profit amountin 


— —-— ——— 


THE 


MANENT BUILDING 


INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MONSON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir THOMAS CHAMBERS, d. C., M. P. CHARLES REED, Esq., M. P. 
ANDREW LUSK, Esq., Alderman, M. P. | HENRY RICHARD, Esgq., M. P. 
ARBITRATORS. 
EDWARD MIALL, Esq., M.P. THOMAS CASH, ; 


A. T. BOWSER, , 
Rey. JABEZ BURNS, D.D. 


Rey. THOMAS PRICE, LL.D. 
J. D. MORELL, Esq., LL. D., one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. 


DIRECTORS. 


. R. PATTISON, Chairman, 


50, Lombard Street. 


H. S. FREEMAN, Vice-Chairman, 23, The Rise, Dalston. 


COOKE BAINES, 26, Finsbury Place. 
J. 8. BALFOUR, Croydon. 
AML. BARROW, The Grange, Bermondsey. 

MORELL THEO 


DAWSON BURNS, M. A., 8, King Henry’s Road. 
J. GUTTERIDGE, Dunstable. 
ROBERT HOW, Luton. 

BALD, Hendon. 


BanxEers—The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, Threadneedle Street, and all its Branches. 
FINANCE SEcrRETARY—G. E. BROCK. 


MANAGING DrrEcTor—J. 


SPENCER BALFOUR. 


EXTRACT FROM FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, 


FOR THE YEAR END 


The number of issued during the 


— ears combined. 
yin ‘interest on deposits and the interest of 5 per cent. 
te — and crediting all subscription shares not in arrear 


to £7,057 8s., out of which the 
the sum of £3,500 to the reserve fund of un- 
ta, thus raising that fund to £6,000; have declared a 


wal on the 30th of June; 


ING 3th JUNE, 1872. 


and have carried forward to the next account the sum of £1,574 19s. 3d. 

The Directors feel justified in calling special attention to the fact that 
these highly-satisfactory results have been attained during a year when 
a variety of untoward circumstances connected with kindred institutions 
have been calculated to shake the public confidence in the operations of 
Building Societies. The Directors are convinced that the success and 
stability of ‘‘The Liberator” are mainly attributable to the policy 
which, with the cordial — wy wr of the members, they have adopted 
from the establishment of the Society, of working for security, rather 
than for extravagant, and too often illusory, profits; it is in pursuance 
of this policy that the Directors have thought it desirable, after mature 
consideration, not to declare a larger bonus than above stated on this 
occasion, believing that the permanent interests of the Society will be 
best promoted, and the future profits of the present members largely 
increased, by a moderate distribution of bonus, and a consequent pro- 
portionate increase of the reserve fund. 

The Directors are also able to congratulate the members upon the 
excellent character of the securities accepted by the Society (being prin- 
cipally freehold), a result ly attributable to the su ul efforts of 
the numerous and energetic Members’ Agents in all parts of the country. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ANNUAL 


PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 


— 


— 


Number of Shares Amount of Amount carried Bonus paid 
For the year ending issued Total Receipts. Premiums on to in addition to fixed Interest at 
during the year. Advances. Reserve Fund. Five per Cent. 
Tune 30, 1869.............. 801 £8,099 3 8 £964 14 2 £150 0 0 | One per Cent. 
June 90, 1870.............. 1,267 £22,832 5 5 £1,969 0 0 £500 0 0 | Two per Cent. 
June 30, 167/11. 2,218 £61,637 11 9 £4,904 1 0 £1,850 0 0 | Two and a Half per Cent. 
June 30, 1872 2 4,340 £166,993 2 10 £8,969 11 7 | £3,500 0 0 Two and e Half per Cent. 
Shares, £30 each, may be paid up at once, or by subscriptions of not less than 4s. per month. 


Subscription Shares are credited half-yearly with Five per Cent. per annum on amount invested. 

Five per Cent. per annum paid in cash, half-yearly, on fully-paid-up shares, with yearly bonus out of additional profits. 
Deposits received at any time, at fixed rates. Interest paid half-yearly. 

Undoubted security, as the Society only lends on approved mortgages. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars, free by post on application, at the Offices, 


48, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. EC. 


(CLOSE TO THE 


MONUMENT.) 
J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Managing Director. 
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, Published by Antruur Mraz, at 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by Rossxt Kineston Burt, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, 
Wednesday, August 7, 1872. 


